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NOTES 


ON 


THE HISTORY OF .MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Monmovutusarre is the border-land between Wales and 
England. Some years ago there was a very hot feud 
in the county as to whether it ought to be considered 
Welsh or English ; but it is now generally considered 
to have been the marches all through the middle ages, 
the neutral ground, or the battlefield, as the case might 
be. Anciently Welsh, and the abode of the tribe of 
the Silures, it was conquered by the Romans, and again 
by the Normans ; and though its language and its local 
names were Welsh, it. became legally English in the 
reign of Henry VIII. In the reign of Charles IT it 
was included in the Oxford circuit; and the Lord 
Marcher’s Court, which was held at Ludlow in Shrop- 
shire, was finally got rid of in the reign of William IIT, 
on the petition of the Welsh people. The Welsh lan- 
guage continued to be spoken until recent times, for 
we read of an English stranger being buried in Mon- 
mouth in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and in Charles I’s 
time, Captain Dabridgecourt, who was quartered at 
St. Pierre in 1644, and ordered to make levies for the 
King, speaks in no very complimentary terms of the 
slowness of the Welsh to respond to the call; and writ- 
ing to Prince Rupert, he professes his readiness to obey 
5TH SEB., VOL. III. 1 
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the King’s mandate to go to Jew, Turk, or Gentile ; 
but from the Welsh, he says, ‘‘ Good Lord, deliver us!” 
At the time of the second Roman invasion of Britain, 
Ostorius Scapula, one of the commanders of the Empe- 
ror Claudius, attempted to expel the Silures ; but the 
tribe, protected by their hills and mountains, gained 
the victory, and compelled him to retire, and shortly 
afterwards he died of the fatigues of the campaign. In 
the reign of Vespasian, however, their conquest was 
effected by Julius Frontinus, and the country became a 
part of Britannia Secunda,—a term given to the con- 
quered land west of the Severn. It is well known how 
thoroughly the Roman settlement was effected, and 
how for several hundred years they occupied a position 
here somewhat analogous to our own at present in 
. India. Their principal stations in this county were 
five in number,— Venta Silurum, now Caerwent ; Isca 
Silurum, now Caerleon; Gobannium, now Abergavenny; 
Blestium, considered to be Monmouth; and Burrium, 
thought to be Usk. Two main Roman roads led 
through the county,—-the Via Julia, from the mouth 
of the Severn to Caerwent, Caerleon, and also towards 
Neath ; and the Akeman Street, from Caerwent, across 
the Wye and Severn, to Cirencester. The Via Julia 
can still be traced, and is called in Welsh Sarn-hir (the 
long, paved causeway). It is said that there are traces 
of six British and Roman encampments ; one, very in- 
teresting and perfect, is to be seen on Twmbarlwm, 
and is well worth a visit from any one who does not 
object to climbing a stiff hill. 

Caerleon was the capital of Britannia Secunda, and 
it is curious that during the whole of its occupation by 
the Romans not a trace of its history exists beyond a 
dim tradition of the martyrdom of Julius and Aaron 
during the persecution of Diocletian in the fourth cen- 
tury. 

‘After the Romans left the country but little or no- 
thing is certainly known of the events which occurred ; 

but in the days of King Alfred the Kings of Gwent 
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and Glamorgan placed themselves under his protection, 
and did homage to the Saxon rulers down to the Nor- 
man Conquest. In 892, or the following year, the 
Danes plundered the town, and ravaged the whole 
country. King Edgar, the great Saxon monarch, three 
times visited Caerleon on local matters and disputes ~ 
between the Princes. In 976 the Danes destroyed the 
city of Caerleon utterly, and ravaged the whole country 
round. The Saxon fleet is twice mentioned as having 
appeared before Caerleon. The ships of those days 
were small, and the river is a tidal one, so this may 
have happened ; but in very early times Newport be- 
came the seaport of Caerleon ; and if the old chronicles 
may be trusted, very stirring events arose out of the 
rights and privileges thereto pertaining. 

It may not be generally known that the church of 
St. Woollos, at Newport, is supposed to have been the 
cause of the defeat of Hastings. An extract from the 
Life of St. Gwynllyw, or Woollos, is interesting if only 
as showing that the British chroniclers took a very 
different view of the character of Harold from that held 
by Mr. Freeman, the historian of the Norman Con- 
quest. It is as follows :— 

“In the time of Griffith, the valiant King of all 
Wales, Edward being King of England, merchants fre- 
quently came from England, and exchanged merchan- 
dise in the harbour at the mouth of the river Usk. 
After the business was accomplished they paid toll ; for 
if they did not pay the accustomed tribute they were 
not to have any more leave to come and traffic in the 
harbour. It happened that at one time they would 
not pay. This having been heard, Rigrit, son of Imor, 
and grandson of King Griffith, went to the harbour in 
a rage, and, full of indignation, ordered the debt to be 
paid ; but they, although commanded, would not pay 
it. Afterwards, for the disgrace of the Englishmen, 
and in derision of their kingdom, he cut the rope of the 
anchor, and caused the loose anchor to be carried to 
the church of St. Gwynllyw. The sailors, returning to 
12 
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the merchants, related to Earl Harold the disgrace and 
derision wherewith they were treated. The malevolent 
Earl being moved with great anger, and desirous to 
revenge, collected an army, which being gathered toge- 
ther, he rushed upon Glamorgan, being hostilely dis- 
posed to burn and lay waste all. the country. This 
commotion having been heard, the inhabitants brought 
their goods to the refuge of the saints. These being 
taken, they fled and hid themselves in the woods. 
Afterwards an army came and burnt and ravaged, 
sparing no one, but taking away whatsoever it found. 
In the meantime, the lock being broken, some of the 
robbers entered the church of the venerable Gwynllyw, 
which was full of garments, provisions, and many valu- 
able things. These being seen, like most greedy wolves 
they stole everything they saw in the church.. The 
anchor aforesaid, which was the cause of the robbery 
and plundering, was, however, not seen by any one, but 
was, notwithstanding, in an inner corner of the church. 
The cheeses were divided by the robbers. When cut, 
they appeared bloody in the inside. The whole army 
was amazed, and with ready hands restored everything 
that they had stolen. Besides, Earl Harold being 
pricked among the first with painful compunction, 
offered on the altar on behalf of his soldiers. Then he 
returned, and dreading greater punishment, promised 
that he would never violate the refuge of the venerable 
temple. Soon after, in the following month, for that 
wickedness and other crimes, he was conquered in the 
battle of Hastings by King William, and slain.” 
This country was well known to Harold, for he had 
a hunting palace at Portskewet, near Chepstow, which 
is said to have been destroyed by Caradoc ap Griffith, 
in revenge for Harold not having helped him to re- 
cover the principality of South Wales. Mr. Freeman, 
in his History of the Norman Conquest, says that 
Harold’s mother, and sister and niece, fled from Exe- 
ter after the siege of that city, and took refuge on 
the Flatholm in the Bristol Channel. The church- 
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yard of St. Woollos was again the camping-ground of 
a boisterous army in the reign of William, who sent 
his son William Rufus to burn and harry Glamorgan, 
in revenge for the refuge afforded by Caradoc, king of 
that country, to some mutinous Norman knights. At 
this time, when Glamorgan is mentioned, Gwent is 
included, for there appears to have been no separate 
country of Gwent as a whole, but it was all broken up 
into small lordships. The event is thus related :— 
“William, being enraged and angry, and excited with 
indignation, sent his son William Rufus, a brave young 
man and warlike, with immense force and armed 
soldiers to Glamorgan, which was laid waste and burnt, 
and deprived of money. The army being, therefore, 
fatigued on their return, rested a certain night in fixed 
tents about the church of the most blessed Gwynllyw, 
the town being empty of men, who had fled to the 
woods.for safety from their enemies. The houses were 
full of divers kinds of corn, whence they fared abun- 
dantly ; but the reverse was in the horse pastures, for 
there was not there any pasture, but odious famine. 
No horse would taste the oats, and Almighty God 
would not open the closed houses. Holy Gwynllyw 
prayed, whom the Deity heard. This miracle having 
been seen, William Consul among the first, offered 
valuable gifts to God and the church, asking mercy 
and pardon for demolishing the houses. The whole 
army subsequently kneeled before the altar, offering 
_ with penitence and fear, and promising that they would 
not any more violate the land of St. Gwynllyw, and 
' that such things as they had before done, they would 
never do again.” 

It is to be observed that in these old records there 
is much more sympathy with the Normans than with 
the Saxons. Perhaps the Britons were secretly glad 
of the reverses which had happened to their old 
enemies the Saxons ; perhaps these monkish tales have 
been touched up and recast by later monks who loved 
the Normanrule. Whether the natives of this country 
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referred the Norman suzerainty to the Saxon or not, 
it seems to have been thought necessary to guard the 
land by no less than twenty-five Norman fortresses. 
These formed two lines, the first including Scenfreth, 
Grosmont; Monmouth, Chepstow, and Caldecot, on the 
banks of the Monnow, the Wye, and the Severn ; and 
the second, including Whitecastle, Usk, Llangibby, 
Caerleon, and Newport, stretching in a diagonal line 
from Grosmont to the banks of the Rumney. Many 
important historical events took place at these castles. 
Henry II seized that of Caerleon, and burnt the town, 
it is said, in revenge, because its lord would not join 
in his expedition to Ireland. Henry III defeated 
Llywelyn, the Welsh prince, at Grosmont, and his 
queen built the beautiful church there. Henry V, 
when Prince of Wales, drove Owen Glyndwr out of 
Grosmont Castle, and defeated him in battle at Usk. 
Newport Castle was the refuge of Simon de Mont- 
fort, the great Earl of Leicester, in the contest between 
Henry III and his barons. After the escape of Prince 
Edward victory deserted the banner of that heroic 
man. Woodward says: “The bridges on the Severn 
were broken down by Edward’s troops, who also seized 
upon the boats they found on the stream, and in an 
engagement on the wide estuary now called the Bristol 


, » Channel, they defeated the ships of their great 





opponent. They were drawing their toils closer and 
still closer round him; at Hereford he was beset for a 
time, but whilst some of his followers, driven into 
Gloucestershire, submitted themselves to the prince, he 
broke out, and being joined by Llewellyn, with whom 
he contracted a still closer alliance, attacked and 
destroyed Monmouth Castle, and devastated the lands 
round about ; then throwing himself into Newport, he 
was shut in on every side. ‘The Earl at length made 
his escape from Newport by night, and almost alone, 
and returned to Hereford, for he found it difficult to 
keep his men together in the Welsh territory, being 
used (like all Englishmen to this hour) to bread ; they 
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could not relish the meat and milk which were the 
chief sustenance of the Cymry, and the ways were so 
beset by parties of the enemy, that none were safe. 
He was expecting the arrival of his brave son with 
new forces, when Prince Edward received tidings of 
their approach, and fell upon them unexpectedly, 
making almost all of them prisoners. And then came 
the end. On the 5th of August was the fatal fight of 
Evesham.” 

Some time before this, in the reign of Henry II, 
Newport had been the scene of a treacherous and dis- 
graceful massacre. The King, on his return from 
Ireland, desired to make peace with Iorwerth ap Owen 
ap Caradoc, and Jorwerth obeying the king’s summons, 
desired his son Owen to come to him upon the road. 
Owen, in conformity with his father’s orders, hastened 
forward with a small retinue, who were so well assured 
of the King’s protection, that they thought it needless 
to encumber themselves with arms which might retard 
their journey. This exactly suited the dastard purposes 
of their inveterate enemy, the Earl of Gloucester, 
whose soldiers being apprised of their errand and 
intended route, were in waiting to receive them, and as 
they passed Newport Castle, rushed out to attack them. 
Owen was killed upon the spot with most of his 
followers, a few only escaping to carry back the heavy 
tidings to his father. 

At the time of the Reformation there were about 
seventeen religious houses in the county, but one of 
these, Llanthony Abbey, had fallen into decay long 
before from other causes. At the time of the dissolu- 
tion there were only about thirteen monks in Tintern 
Abbey. Llantarnam Abbey is the subject of legend, 
and it is stiffly asserted in some histories that King 
Arthur was crowned within its walls, and that his 
queen underwent the same ceremony in St. Julian’s 
nunnery. As, however, the monastery does not appear 
to have been founded until the twelfth century by 
Howel, the story may be safely dismissed, though, like 
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other religious houses, the great foundation may have 
been preceded by buildings of wattlesand rods. In the 
time of Mary, Elizabeth, and James I, the usual 
barbarities appear to have been practised upon many 
persons in the name of religion, but Monmouthshire 
seems to have gone quietly through all those troubled 
times, and it is not until 1679 that we find an execu- 
tion for religious causes. The victim was Charles 
Baber, alias David Lewis, a Jesuit priest, who was 
apprehended one Sunday morning by six armed men 
in a little house in the parish of St. Michael, Llan- 
tarnam, and taken that day to Abergavenny, and the 
next to Monmouth gaol, where he was kept in a room 
by himself, for which he was obliged to pay fourteen 
shillings a week. The following year he was sentenced 
to death at Monmouth. He was then sent to London, 
and strictly examined concerning the pretended Popish 
plot, but after vain attempts to induce him to add to 
Titus Oates’s false testimony, he was sent back again 
to Monmouthshire, and eventually hanged at Usk, 
with the usual horrible accompaniments, on August 
27th, 1679. Challoner gives his very long speech 
before execution, which says volumes for his resigna- 
tion and presence of mind. 

At the time of the civil war in the reign of 
Charles I, Monmouthshire was again the scene of 
stirring events. In the Diary of Richard Symonds, 
who accompanied the King in his many marches, a list 
is given of all the castles in the county, and of these 
eight are pronounced habitable, and two of these, 
Pencoed and Penhow, are registered “ very fair”, and 


one, “‘ Llangibby, strong and inhabited and fortified”. 


Pencoed was the residence of Sir Edward Morgan, who 
was High Sheriff for that year, 1645. The habitable 
castles were Chepstow, Raglan, Monmouth, Usk, Llan- 
gibby, Pencoed, Penhow, and Beeston. The castles 
mentioned as “ruined” at that date are Caerleon, New- 
port, Abergavenny, Arnold, Whitecastle, Grosmont, 
and Skenfrith ; the last three belonging to the Duchy 
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of Lancaster. Callicot, Trewilliam, and Greenfield 
Castles are mentioned as having no ruins left. If by 
Callicot he. means Caldicot, he must have had his 
information second-hand and not very correctly, for 
Caldicot is a strong and interesting castle, though in a 
ruined condition. Notwithstanding its return as 
“‘ ruined” there appears to have been a garrison for the 
King in Newport Castle of about fifty men (five 
hundred were paid for), commanded by Col. Herbert, 
eldest son of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. It appears 
that in those days the town of Newport consisted 
entirely of one long street, called Monmouth Street. 
This Herbert seems to have been a staunch royalist ; 
he resided at St. Julian’s, near Caerleon, and Oliver 
Cromwell wrote him the following sharp letter : 


“ Leaguer before Pembroke, 
“18th June 1648. 


“S1r,—I would have you to be informed that I have good 
report of your secret practices against the public advantage ; by 
means whereof that archtraitor, Sir Nicholas Kemeys, with his 
horse, did surprise the Castle of Chepstow ; but we have notable 
discovery from the papers taken by Col. Ewer on recovering the 
Castle, that Sir Trevor Williams of Llangibby was the malig- 
nant who set on foot the plot. Now I give you this plain. warn- 
ing by Captain Nicholas and Captain Burges, that if you do 
harbour or conceal either of the parties, or abet their misdoings, 
I will cause your treasonable nest to be burnt about your ears. 


“ OLIVER CROMWELL.” 


It is well known how Charles I came to Monmouth- 
shire after the battle of Naseby ; how hospitably he 
was received by the Marquis of Worcester at Raglan 
Castle ; how nobly that castle held out against Fairfax ; 
and how at length it was forced to capitulate in 1646, 
the horses having eaten their halters for want of forage, 
and having to be fastened with chains. Chepstow 
Castle was the last garrison that held out for the 
King. It fell in 1648, when Sir Nicholas Kemeys, the 
Commander, was, in spite of proposals to capitulate, 
massacred by the Parliamentary soldiers. On July 22, 
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1645, King Charles went to Creeke (Crick House ?) to 
meet Prince Rupert from Bristol. There is a tradition 
that the Parliament men came in at one door, whilst 
King Charles left by the other: it may have been on 
the occasion of this visit. After the council of war 
the King returned to Raglan and the Prince to Bristol. 
On Thursday 24th July, the King came to Black 
Rock, intending to get over towards Bristol. The 
gentlemen of Wales persuaded earnestly his stay, 
and immediately raised the “ Hoop! hoop!’ The chief 
inhabitants of Monmouthshire seem to have taken the 
royal side, with the exception of two or three who 
were, like the majority of the commons, only anxious 
to live at peace and to save their goods, and for that 
purpose were occasionally to be found, first on one 
side and then on the other. 

In the letter from Captain Dabridgecourt, before 
alluded to, written from St. Pierre in 1644, he speaks of 
the difficulty of rousing the inhabitants to any exertion. 
He writes to Prince Rupert: “I shall beseech you to 
send me no more into this country if you intend I 
shall do you any service, without a strong party to 
compel them, not to entreat them.... .The ammuni- 
tion hath been here these seven days for want of 
carriages, and I fear shall stay seven more unless I have 
some power to force the people. They value neither 
Sir John Winter, his warrants, nor mine, nor any. 
Some say they will not come; the rest come not and 
say nothing. All generally disaffected, and the force 
that is in Chepstow not able to compel them..... 
Here be two or three constables deserve hanging, and 
I had done it ere this if I had but a party to defend 
me from their Welsh bills.” 

Some years ago, in the roof of the Priory House, 
Caerleon, an old letter was found, which may be seen 
in the Museum at Caerleon. It runs thus: 


“Captain Thomas Morgan,—You are to remain with the 
Train Band under your command in the town of Chepstow, to 
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secure the said town, and not to permit any of the firearms to 
go out of the said town. Also, of the four pieces of ordnance 
which are there, you are to dispose two of them for the defence 
of the town of Monmouth; and for so doing this shall be your 


warrant. 
- “Dated at Ragland the 28th day of March 1643. 
“Ep. HERBERT.” 


Mr. Wakeman says that “the writer of this letter, Ed. 
Herbert, was an active Parliamentarian of Merthyr 
Gerin Grange, in Magor; he died in 1666. Who 
Capt. Thomas Morgan was is not so clear.” 

The close of the civil war concludes the picturesque 
and adventurous part of the history of Monmouth- 
shire, but enough has been said to show how inex- 
haustible that history is, and how it may be viewed in 
very different ways,—civil, military, and ecclesiastical. 
The abundance of materials, not the scarcity of them, 
has hitherto hindered the production of a complete 
and reliable county history, and two or three anti- 
quaries of note have delayed publishing valuable facts, 
on account of the continual growth of interesting 
matter, as their researches went on. The industrial 
and commercial history of the county has a large field 
for those interested in it, from the first ironmakers at 
Pontypool, who were a family of the name of Grant, 
and who were succeeded in the year 1565 by Mr. 
Richard Hanbury, citizen and goldsmith of London. 
At that time, the reign of Elizabeth, the ore was 
smelted with charcoal, and .to prevent the destruction 
of timber in making it, a statute was passed prohibiting 
the erection of iron works, except in certain districts ; 
of these Monmouthshire was one. In 1740 coal was 
successfully employed in iron-smelting, but the iron 
industries of this county developed at first very slowly, 
and the famous Nantyglo works even were at first 
unsuccessful. 

Later on an immense stride was taken, and the 
coal and iron trade is the greatest industry in the 
county, and a powerful factor in all its concerns. 

Of course, in this sketchy memorandum only a few 
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points have been touched upon, but these will show the 
immense variety of subject there is in the history of 
our own neighbourhood ; and the history of even a small 
part, if carefully worked out, will often throw light 
upon the history of the whole kingdom. 


F. J. MircHewt. 








MONMOUTH. 


Tue town of Monmouth has generally been considered 
to occupy the site of the Roman station called Blestium, 
and the distances given in the Itineraries bear out this 
opinion, though with the exception of a few coins no 
relics of Roman times have been found there. When a 
former visit of the Cambrian Association was made to 
Monmouth in 1857, it was stated by Mr. Wakeman 
that he had carefully examined the remains of the 
ancient Norman town, and considered it identical with 
the Roman one. But looking at the shape of the ancient 
suburb of Over-Monnow, with its two main roads at 
right angles, and open space at their point of inter- 
section, surrounded as it 1s by an angular earthwork, I 
cannot help thinking it to have been a more likely 
position for ancient Blestium than the Norman town 
of Monmouth, especially as the Romans preferred low 
ground near rivers for their towns; but I leave this 
. mnatter for the consideration of those better versed in’ 
Roman castrametation than I am. 

Leland says that the town, where not defended by 
the rivers, was enclosed by a wall, which wall, he adds, 
extended trom the Monk’s Gate and East Gate almost 
to the Wye; and again from Monk’s Gate to the Mon- 
now. He also says there were four gates in the wall of 
the town—the Monk’s Gate, East Gate, Wye Gate, 
and Monnow Gate ; ‘‘ the latter being upon that bridge 
under which the Mone flows.” ‘This description of the 
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position of the latter gate must be incorrect, as the 
walled town ended near the top of Monnow Street. 
Speed’s map, 1610, shows the position of these gates, 
calling the East Gate by the name of Dixton’s Gate, 
and the gate at the top of Monnow Street, near the 
Bailey, the West Gate. There were remains of a gate 
in this position a few years ago, which were used as a 
aol. 

° Starting near this point, the wall ran behind the ' 
houses in a direct line towards the Wye. The street 
formerly called the Back Lane, but now St. John Street, 
Glendower Street, and Workhouse Lane, was evidently 
the fosse: at the bottum of Workhouse Lane it turned at 
right angles towards the Wye-bridge Gate, and going 
on in the same direction, on the north side of Wye- 
bridge Lane (which was the fosse), a little beyond the 
east end of the Lane turned at right angles, or nearly 
so, to the East Gate, now Dixton Gate, of which there 
are some remains of one of the towers, forming part 
of the Old Nag’s Head Inn. From thence the rampart 
and fosse, as laid down in Speed’s map, extend to 
Monk’s Gate and the high bank of the Monnow, and 
along it to the Castle, where the wall went round the 
Castle, and joined the town wall again at the gate at 
the top of Monnow Street. This enclosed an area of 
twenty acres, beside the Castle. In addition to these 
gates there seems to have been a postern, or sally-port, 
at the end of Workhouse lane. 

In making the circuit of the town a few days ago, in 
company with Mr. Griffin, we passed through the premises 
of Mr. Thomas Baker at the top of Monnow Street, 
and the latter pointed out to us the course of the town 
ditch, now filled in, but which originally ran from the 
direction of the river Monnow through his orchard 
and garden, under the castle hill to Monnow Street. 
This is a considerable divergence from the line of 
circumvallation as given by Leland, Speed, and others, 
and would place the town gate lower down Monnow 
Street’; and it seems to me that this was the case, for, 
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in describing an engagement between the Royalists 
and Parliamentarians in 1645, a contemporary writer 
says, “that the Royalists, seeing Col. Kyrle approaching 
with 100 muskettiers, retreated to the lower end of 
Monnow Street,’ which they had possessed a long time, 
and upon his coming to the inmost bridge in the midst 
of Monnow Street, he commanded it to be let down”,’ 
etc. If this should prove to be the original position 
of the town gate, the gate described as formerly used 
as the gaol would be the one from the town to the 
outer bailey of the castle, and is probably the gate 
spoken of in old writings as St. Stephen’s. This devia- 
tion from Speed is shown by a dotted line on the map. 

The suburb of Monmouth, now called Over-Monnow, 
appears to be of considerable antiquity, as it is sur- 
rounded by an ancient earthwork known by the name 
of “Clawdd dhu” (Black Dyke or Ditch). This earthwork, 
which appears to have begun at the river Monnow, 
between the mouth of the Scud Brook and Monnow 
Bridge, crosses the road, and runs through the gardens 
near the old Dry-bridge turnpike gate ; then turns at 
a right angle, and extends for some distance its course 
in the direction of Gibraltar Hill, and then turns 
towards the Monnow again, where it ends near the old 
Cinderhill turnpike. The name Cinderhill tells its own 
tale ; it is a street made over the cinders of the ancient 
bloomaries. In ancient times the process of extracting 
the iron from the ore was so imperfectly performed that 
a few years ago men were employed to raise these 
cinders in order to resmelt them. Heath, in his His- 


1 The following note is in Heath’s account of Mr. Baker’s house, 
then occupied by Mr. Hughes, and which I mention because it is 
just opposite the position where I imagine ‘“‘ the drawbridge in the 
midst of Monnow Street” was situated. ‘Mr. Hughes is induced 
to believe, from some ancient doorways and walls now remaining in 
his cellar, that the site of his house formed part of Monmouth 
Castle. Certainly their appearance justifies such a conclusion, and 
from their affinity we should be induced to credit the opinion.” In- 
stead of the “ Castle” I should be inclined to say the Town Gate as 
marked by the dotted line. 

2 Webb’s Civil Wars, vol. ii, -p. 400. 
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tory of Monmouth, describes a flood in 1795, which tore 
up the Cinderhill road, and disclosed the cinders of 
which it was composed. , 

The ancient Norman church of St. Thomas stands in 
’ an open space in this part of Over-Monnow, and the 
base of an old cross may be seen near the Green 
Dragon Inn. On Speed’s map the street is called St. 
Thomas Street, and the cross is represented in situ at 
the junction of the four streets. This part of Mon- 
mouth was in the middle ages called the Capper’s town, 
from the fact that most of its inhabitants were em- 
ployed in making hats or caps. . Shakespeare refers to 
this headgear in his Henry V, where Fluellen says to 
that monarch: “If your majesties is remembered of 
it, the Welshmen did goot service in a garden where 
leeks did grow, wearing leeks in their Monmouth caps ; 
which your majesty knows to this hour is an honourable 
padge of the service, and I do believe your majesty 
takes no scorn to wear the leek upon Saint Tavy’s day.” 
. Fuller, in his Worthies, giving an account of the Mon- 
mouth caps, speaks of them thus: ‘These were the 
most ancient, general, warm, and profitable coverings 
of men’s heads in this island. In the old church of 
St. Mary there was a very elegant chapel called the 
Capper’s chapel, which was taken down in 1736. 

The gate-house on Monnow bridge is a good speci- 
men of a late Norman building of its kind. It was in 
no way connected with the walls of the town, but was 
probably used for the collection of tolls at fairs, which 
were held extra murcs. Between the walled Norman 
town and the bridge over Monnow lay an open space; 
for Monnow Street could not have been built till many 
years later. This open space was the market ground, as 
the name Chippenham still reminds us. From the 
Anglo-Saxon ceapian, to buy, are derived many 
names of towns of early commerce. A chipping was 
the old English term for market, and ham, home or 
place. Monnow Street still.continued to be used for 
the same purpose at the large fairs, until the New 
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Cattle Market was provided in 1876. The bridge was 
originally much narrower than it is at present, as may 
be seen by looking at the arches from beneath. The 
arches of the footway are modern. ~ 

Near the tower on the river Monnow stands a late 
Norman church dedicated to St. Thomas, in the diocese 
of Llandaff, which has two ornamented Norman door- 
ways on the north side, one formerly leading into the 
nave, and the other into the chancel. There is also a 
Norman chancel arch, and in the chancel on the north 
side a string course about 54 in. by 34 in., 5 feet 
4 inches from the floor, which originally existed on the 
south side, but was cut away by the ignorant zeal of 
a mason to make room for the gas pipes. 

The Castle of Monmouth stands on a high mound 
on the southern bank of the river Monnow, which 
formed part of its defences, and we see by Speed’s 
Map that it was enclosed by the town wall. It proba- 
bly was the site of a Saxon castellum, for it is men- 
tioned as one of a line of strongholds erected to curb 
the predatory incursions of the Welsh. ‘This fortress 
would be an earthen mound palisaded on the summit, 
and surrounded by a deep ditch, with little or no 
masonry; but the situation was of so much importance 
in the subjugation of this part of the country, that we 
find very soon after the Norman Conquest that a stone 
castle was erected on this spot ; and the Liber Landa- 
vensis fixes the date at about 1071, in the following 
passage : “In the time of King William and Earl Wil- 
liam, and Walter de Laci, and Raul de Bernhai, Vis- 
count (Sheriff) of Hereford, the Castle of Monmouth 
was built; and Earl William gave a moiety of the 
Castle to his three barons, Humphrey, Osborne, and 
William the Writer; and on Earl William’s death 
Earl Roger succeeded him, and through treason he was 
captured, together with his betrayer, by the King. 
They three, with others, were dispossessed. After 
these things the Castle was given to Guerthenauc (or 
Wihenoc), and in his time Bishop Herwald consecrated 

5TH SER., VOL. III. 2 
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the church of the Castle of Monmouth,—‘ et in tem- 
pore illius Herqualdus Episcopus consecravit ecclesiam 
de castello Minqui.’” This church, which was dedi- 
cated to St. Cadocus, was removed about 1134 from 
the interior of the Castle to some mutually convenient 
locality outside it, having become inconvenient to the 
garrison, who were unpleasant to the monks who served 
it. Wihenoc was succeeded by William Fitzbaderon, 
who is mentioned in Domesday (1086) as holding the 
Castle. 

Lambarde tells us that in the reign of King John 
the Castle was alternately possessed by opposite parties. 
He says it was occupied by “Richard the Erle Mar- 
shal, who associating with other noblemen moved war 
against the King; and then by the Earl of Gloster; 
and after this, Symon speedily following, assailed, took, 
and razed it to the ground.” 

In 1216 John de Munmuth was made Governor of 
St. Briavels. He gave the Hospital of St. John of 
Monmouth to the monks of St. Florence at Saumur. 
In 1266 Prince Edward surrendered the Castle and 
honour of Monmouth to his brother Edmund, surnamed 
“Crouchback”, and it continued in his family till it 
came to John of Gaunt by his marriage with Blanche, 
daughter and heiress of Henry Duke of Lancaster. 
Monmouth Castle was a favourite residence of his, and 
of his son, Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards King 
Henry IV. 

The greatest historical event connected with this 
Castle occurred in August 13857, when the son of the 
latter, the future King Henry V, was born within its 
walls ; and tradition still points out the wall of the 
room where the conqueror of Agincourt first saw light. 
(See illustration next page ) 

I know not any remarkable event connected with 
Monmouth Castle during the long Wars of the Roses, 
but when we come to the times of the civil wars he- 
tween Charles I and the Parliamentarians, we find that 
with varying fortune it was in possession first of one 
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side, and then of the other, till on March 30th, 1647, 
it is recorded that Colonel Kyrle came to Monmouth, 
and gave orders for the sleighting of the garrison, and 
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Maida Castle. 
The Walls of the Room in which Henry V was said to be born. 
the soldiers and townsmen began to pull down the 
round tower of the Castle, and to demolish the works ; 
but it was not till December 22nd of the same year 
92 
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that the tower of the Castle of Monmouth fell down 
upon one side. Upon the site of the fallen tower, and 
with the materials of it and of other parts of the 
Castle, the first Duke of Beaufort built the present 
Castle House in 1682. This contributed to the further 
destruction of the Castle, and left the scanty remains 
of the old fortress in its present dilapidated state. In 
the beginning of this century an outwork of the Castle 
still stood near the narrow part of the top of Monnow 
Street, as “yp saginncd mentioned. This was the Bailey 
Tower, and its name is still retained in the name of 
the ward of the borough, which is called the Bailey 
Ward. A fragment of what may have been the great 
hall of the Castle remains, as also some of the walls of 
two dilapidated flanking towers; but the existing 
relics are too insignificant to give a clue to the original 
plan. 


THE PRIORY. 


The Priory of Monmouth was founded by Wythenoc 
de Munmuth, about 1073, as a Benedictine monastery, 
subject to the Abbey of St. Florence, or, as it is some- 
times called, St. Laurence, near Salmur, in Anjou. 
From Dugdale’s invaluable Monasticon we reprint the 
following particulars of its history : 


“ Wihenoc de Monemue, or Monmouth, in the time of Henry I 
brought over a convent of black monks from St. Florence, near 
Salmur, in Anjou, whom he placed first in the church of St. 
Cadoc, near the Castle here, and afterwards in the church of 
St. Mary. The first endowment of this house consisted of various 
churches, chiefly in the neighbourhood, with three carucates of 
land near the Castle of Monmouth, a carucate at Lancadok, a 
carucate at Snenton, and various tithes. Baderon of Monemue, 
brother of Wihenoc, gave the monks here three forges, with the 
tithes of vill in Monmouth. Hugh de Laci gave them an annual 
rent of three shillings in Lideney. Richard de Cormeiles gave 
them the church of Weston, with all his right in the church of 
Tradinton. The former of these donations was confirmed by 
Walter de Cormeiles, his son. 

“ Of two hospitals which were founded at Monmouth by John 
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de Monemuta about A.p. 1240, one, dedicated to St. John, was 
given by his son to the Abbot and monks of Salmur, of whom 
the monks of Monmouth formed a part. The deed of founda- 
tion of the other hospital, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, is given 
with the deeds of Monmouth Priory. 

“Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, second son of Henry III, gave 
to the Prior and Convent of Monmouth ten acres of wood in 
Bochotte, in the road from Monmouth to Hereford, with two 
acres of waste land in Codythan. 

“Monmouth was, among other alien priories, seized by the 
Crown during the various wars with France, but was as regu- 
larly again restored. Henry IV, in the first year of his reign, 
restored all conventual alien priories, reserving in times of war 
to the Crown, what they paid in times of peace to the foreign 
abbeys ; but in the reign of his son they were given to the King 
without reserve. 

“Monmouth Priory, however, was one of those which were 
allowed to become denizen, and so remained till the general 
suppression of religious houses in the time of Henry VIII, when 
its revenues were rated at £56:1:11. The site was granted, 
in the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, to Richard Price and 
Thomas Perry. 


“PRIORS OF MONMOUTH. 


“ Robert occurs Prior of Monmouth in the time of Henry I, 
in the first charter of Baderon de Monemue, as does Goisfridus 
or Geoffrey in another charter of Baderon, and in one of Richard 
de Cormeliis, about a.D. 1125. The Geoffrey mentioned in the 
latter charter is probably the same person who is called ‘ Geof- 
fredus Parvus’. 

“ Peter occurs in the charter of Hugh de Laci, about 1134. 

“Florentius occurs in the charter of John de Monemuta the 
elder, in the time of Elias Bishop of Llandaff, about 1230 A.D. 

“ Peter de Bosco occurs A.D. 1297. 

“Thomas Tynney was made Prior a.D. 1379. 

“ Richard Ward occurs in the first year of Henry IV, a.p.1400. 
He died in 1412. 

“William Eyton succeeded in the same year. 

“Robert occurs in the time of Booth, Bishop of Hereford, 
about A.D. 1500. 

“Richard Taylbush was the last Prior, a.D. 1539. He received 
an annual pension of £9 after the Dissolution. 

“No Register of Monmouth Priory is noticed anywhere ; nor 
have the editors of the new Monasticon as yet found an impres- 
sion of its common seal. 
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“Vide ‘In bibl. Bodl., Oxon., MS. Dodsworth, vol. 1xiii, fol. 
104, cartas quasdam spectantes ad prioratum de Monmouth, 
Pat. 15, Edw. III, p. 3, m. 2, vol. iii, in Bundello Benef. alieniq., 
48 Edw. III, de eccl. de Monmouth, Stretton, Asperton, Dixton, 
Tatington, Llanrethall, Castro Godrich, &c., Prioratui alien. de 
Monemuta appropriatis,’ Rec. in Scacc. 33 Hen. VI, Mich. 
Rot. 12. 

“Certain Pleadings of the 4th year of King John, as to the 
Church of Staunton,which belonged to this Priory, are preserved 
in the Augmentation Office, in which repository are also to be 
found several deeds from its benefactors, and a Court Roll of 
the 7th Rich. IT.” 


The last of the Priors, Richard Tailebus or Taylbush, 
granted on Jan. 27, a.D. 1535, in the 27th Henry VIII, 
a lease for seventy years of “all that scite and mano- 
rial place lying in the town of Monmouth, and joyning 
the priori church, and the parish church of Monmouth, 
to Rob. Terghwhyt at a reserved rent of £6:13 :4 per 
an, taking £20 sterling in the name of a fyne.” He 
was evidently setting his house in order, for the pre- 
vious year the King’s commissioners had valued the 
Priory ; and the following year, in the account ren- 
dered by the King’s servants, the Priory is described 
as lately dissolved. 

The situation of the Priory Church seems, from the 
above lease, to have been near to the parish church, 
and in Speed’s map it is drawn as close to the east end 
of it. In1736 there was still standing the ruin of this 
grand church, consisting of what Mr. Heath describes 
as “beautiful arches springing from massy columns’; 
but in those days of destruction it was considered to be 
in the way. 

The accompanying sketch of St. Mary’s, with the 
ruins of the old Priory Church adjoining, gives an idea 
of the position of the original church belonging to the 
Benedictine Priory, and agrees with Speed’s description 
of it. ‘In this town a beautiful church with 3 iles is 
remaining ; and at the east end a most curiously built 
(but now decayed) church stands, called the Monks’ 
Church.” The nave of this church was for the use of 
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the parishioners, while the ruined eastern portion 
formed part of that used by the monks.’ The latter 
church appears to have been cruciform ; and probably 
adjoining the north transept was the chapter-house of 
the order. This and other buildings would extend in 
the same direction till they joined a building, the wall 
of which was pulled down some years ago in preparing 





St. Mary’s Church. 


the ground for the erection of the offices of the Regis- 
trar of the County Court. Here was probably one of 
the day-rooms of the monks ; and in the process of re- 
moving the débris, the workmen discovered a series of 
encaustic wall-tiles, which were described by the late 


1 In 1684 the first Duke of Beaufort, in his progress through 
Wales, describes a monument of a knight, cross-legged, on an altar- 
tomb then existing in the church, which was traditionally considered 
to be John of Monmouth. This had been damaged by Cromwell’s 
nag and was entirely destroyed when the church was “ restored” 
in 1736. 
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Mr. Wakeman in his paper on the Priory of Monmouth, 
printed by the British Archzeological Association in its 
Journal, vol. iv, p. 216. 

Of the conventual buildings there still remains the 
part known as “Geoffrey’s Window”, though, of course, 
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many years later than his time. Geoffrey was a Bene- 
dictine monk, Archdeacon of Monmouth, and Bishop of 
‘St. Asaph, 1152. He was said to have been born in 
Monmouth. This window was probably in the domestic 
buildings of the Priory, erected in the middle or latter 
part of the fifteenth century. 
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The common seal-of the Priory is unknown, but 
several impressions of the seal of Prior Florence exist 
in the Augmentation Office. It is an eagle with two 
heads displayed, with a crescent in chief, and the legend 
reads, SIGILLUM FLORENCE PRIORIS MONEM. 

In addition to the Priory we read of St. John’s Monas- 
tery and the Hospital of the Holy Trinity. These were 

robably of the same foundation, and they are described 
in the charter of John of Monmouth, during the priorate 
of Florence, about 1216, as being situated without the 
East Gate of Monmouth ; but no trace whatever of the 
buildings remains. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. Mary, stands on 
the site of the ancient Priory Church. At the recent 
restoration, in 1881, the bases of the pillars of the old 
Norman church were exposed to view ; and one respond 
of the arcading still remains against the wall of the 
tower, which forms part of the western end of the pre- 
sent nave. Its base is 3 feet 6 inches below the pre- _ 
sent floor. An ancient encaustic pavement was disco- 
vered some feet below the present floor, and a broken 
portion of a cresset-stone was found by the workmen 
excavating in the interior of the church. The frag- 
mentary block measures 18 ins. by 11 ins., and contains 
the remains of six cups about 2% ins. in diameter, and 
2 ins. deep. The bottoms and sides of the cups have 
dark discolorations, as from the action of fire. The 
cressets or cups were filled with fat, and were used by 
the monks as lamps at the night offices of the church, 
and in their dormitories. A holy water stoup was also 
found built into one of the walls that was taken down. 
There is a good four-light, late Decorated window in 
the western side of the tower, and a fine arch of the 
same date opening into the church. On the north and 
south sides of the tower are two turrets (Norman, I 
imagine) about 7 ft. wide, and nearly 6 ft. deep, run- 
ning high up the tower. The one on the south con- 
tains the tower-staircase. An elegant spire surmounts 
the tower. The church has been rebuilt from the plans 
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of Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., in Early English style, with 
the addition of a new chancel and vestry. This church 
was until lately in the diocese of Hereford, but it is 
now in that of Llandaff, the river Monnow having been, 
until 1844, the boundary between the two dioceses. 
There has of late been much discussion as to the 
arms of the town of Monmouth, and some authorities 
consider that it has no right to use the shield which is 
given on the old map of Speed. The town-seal has the 


device of a common trow under sail, and it was granted 
when Charles II gave the town a new charter. It has 
this inscription engraved round the handle, under the 
matrix : “xxv Anno Regni Regis Caroli 2% nune Ang- 
lia”, etc. “Rec’us Ballard Ar: tune Secundo Major 
Villa de Monmouth.” 

A few years ago the matrix of the seal of the Chan- 
cery of Monmouth was discovered by a poor man in the 
Wye, and for some time this was used as the weight 
of a clock-pendulum ; but having been seen by some 
one who recognised its original use, it was rescued from 
its ignoble position. It was engraved in the Journal 
of the Archeological Institute in March 1857. It ap- 
pears to be well executed, and quite perfect, and bears 
the figure of an armed knight on horseback, with this 
inscription : “iS: Edwardi : di: gra: reg: Angl:t: 
Francie : Cancellarte : sue : de: Monemouth”. This was 
the official seal of the Court of the Lord Marcher of 
Monmouth, who held his own court, modelled after 
those at Westminster ; and from this court issued writs 
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both original and judicial. The King’s writs did not 
run in the marches, nor could the Crown officers exe- 
cute any such writs within these precincts unless the 
whole barony was in question, and in case of high trea- 
son. The date of the seal is given as Edward IV. 
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Seal of the Chancery of Monmouth. 








CAREW CASTLE. 


No other place that I know shows so plainly, and in 
such contrast, the different periods which have princi- 
pally affected it as Carew Castle. First, the original 
construction, probably tempore Henry II. As viewed 
from the west it looks like an Edwardian castle with 
later windows and battlements; but it is really earlier, 
and part of the east side and the north-east tower are 
of the same date, namely Early English. Second, the 
east and west interior faces built by Sir Rhys ap Tho- 
mas about 1480. Third, the north front and the north 
side of the inner court, the work of Sir John Perrot 
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about 1580. And fourth, the siege in 1644, the effect 
of which was the reverse of constructive, on the whole 
of the south side. 

The earliest works which show a definite date are, in 
my opinion, the piscina and the rudiments of the ori- 
ginal north light in the chapel, and a window’ in an 
unoccupied and inaccessible chamber at the top of what 
I have called the north-east tower, the square tower 
adjoining the chapel on the north side. This last is 
the highest chamber in the Castle ; and these are all 
well defined Early English. There can scarcely be a 
doubt that this was the date of the first construction, 
the remains of which are the north-west and south- 
west towers with their connecting wall and building, 
and the south-east tower with the gateway and all the 
east front as far as the square tower just named. 

I fail to find any trace of a British caer or camps of 
any sort. 

Sir Rhys appears to have altered every light (except 
that in the north-east tower), and perhaps the battle- 
ments and chimney-stacks ; but his most decided alter- 
ations appear in the inner court, the west and east 
sides of which were wholly recast by him. Probably 
he treated the north and south sides similarly. But 
Sir John Perrot recast the north, and Cromwell’s men 
cast down the south, in each case so effectually that 
there is no trace of what preceded. I expect Sir Rhys’ 
work is evidenced externally only by the windows, and 
that Sir John Perrot altered the parapets and chimneys. 

The very remarkable building of Sir John Perrot 
seems to have been suggested by the peculiar ground- 
plan. The square base of the north-west tower faces 
very different points from that of the south-west tower. 
Its west face is at right angles to the true west, while 
the corresponding face of the other is at right angles 
to the north-west point ; consequently, Sir John found 
that he could continue the north face of the last named 
in a straight line, and build on the square of the east 
face, almost outside the existing building, while using 
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the north-west tower as part of his new work. The 
latter is a continuation of the north-west tower, having 
it for its west end; but it ends altogether outside the 
north face of the east front, the original wall of which 
still exists internally. Consequently the building, ori- 
ginally rectangular, or nearly so, now has its east front 
longer by the whole width of Sir John Perrot’s work 
than the west front is. 

This rather goes to show, as pointed out by Mr, 
Clark, that when the form of the site does not forbid 
it, the desire to be concentric existed before Edwardian 
times. But in no sense can Carew be considered as 
coming within either of Mr. Clark’s definitions. It is 
remarkable that in his recent admirable work, like Mr. 
King, he omits descriptions of Pembrokeshire castles. 

Even here, perhaps, generally level as the ground is, 
the set of the square bases of the western round towers 
was probably due to the nature of the foundation. In 
its present form, what strikes me most is the vast 
accommodation for state purposes, and the scant provi- 
sion of domestic chambers and offices. The whole 
space between the two western towers consists, and 
apparently always did consist, only of a lower vaulted 
hall formed by a double row of nine bays on the 
ground-floor, opening to the vaulted basements of the 
western towers, probably for the use of followers; and 
of a lofty, timber-roofed hall over, opening at each end 
to the towers ; which last, above the vault of basement, 
contain only two state rooms with fireplaces and 
latrines. 

The south-east angle tower, of horseshoe form, also 
contains a vaulted basement, which was a double sally- 
port, and two fine chambers with better private accom- 
modation above. The east building is mainly occupied 
by stairs,—two great halls, one over the other,—the 
chapel with the priests’ rooms adjoining, crypt below, 
and a state room over. The vaulted , de seb like 
that on the opposite side, might have been the kitchen, 
only it has no fireplace; and the whole of Sir John 
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Perrot’s building seems to have comprised only an 
upper and lower long and lofty gallery-like chamber 
with like vast rooms at the west end. The basement 
might have been the kitchen, as alleged, but it also 
has no fireplace ; and I do not think that people who 
built as Sir John did would have put their kitchens 
under their timber-floored halls; and if a kitchen, in 
such case one would expect some provision for stairs. 
The only parts left for domestic purposes are the cham- 
bers on each side of the entrance. 

There cannot have been erections in the court (now 
gone), so common elsewhere, as that would have spoiled 
the whole effect of the more recent design. The offices, 
if anywhere within the present walls, must, therefore, 
have been on the south side, now destroyed. But even 
here there is little appearance of, and less room for, 
barracks, stabling, barns, and the like. 

Sir Rhys’ object seems to have been display, and he 
possibly housed his own followers and those of his 
guests and their horses temporarily on the green. The 
numbers he entertained were very great. 

As a fortress Carew seems to have been very weak. 
Its situation has none of the advantages usually selected 
by medizval engineers, except, perhaps, convenience 
of sea-transport ; not even that of water for use, con- 
venient of access. The east front seems peculiarly ex- 
posed ; yet here was the chapel-tower with windows 
near the ground, and the gateway with only one gate, 
and one portcullis, and no flanking guard-rooms. It 
seems almost necessary to believe that there was an 
outer and better protected court ; but there are no cer- 
tain vestiges of it. 

The very pretty little gate-tower is clearly Sir Rhys’; 
but it can only be looked on as a toy ; and the curtain 
on each side, with the low rampart, looks only for 
parade. The parapet is built in the middle of the wall, 
allowing standing space on the wall outside. Any one, 
without being active, could rest here and clamber over 
the parapet ; while not a single loop here, or anywhere 
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else, rakes the wall. A boy might have got into Sir 
John’s east end, and fired the wood floors. 

Yet Cromwell did not attack this side, but the more 
solid south. Perhaps his object was more to destroy 
than only to take. The ravelin thrown out in front of 
the gate-tower seems to show the sense of weakness, 
and possibly was sufficient to look formidable. 

The marked dissimilarity between Pembroke and the 
earlier building at Carew is very striking. The first 
gathers round a vast central keep; the last has nothing 
that can be called a keep. The first has no defined 
plan; the last has. Pembroke caps a limestone cliff ; 
Carew is almost on the flat, in meadows. Pembroke 
has no corbel-table; Carew has it everywhere. At 
Pembroke it is the roofs only that are vaulted; at 
Carew everything except the roofs. At Pembroke 
scarcely a loop has a recess ; at Carew there is scarcely 
one without. At Pembroke the round towers have 
round bases ; at Carew the bases are square. At Pem- 
broke the presence of freestone is proof of early work ; 
at Carew it is just the contrary,—no freestone occurs 
earlier than in Sir Rhys’ late Perpendicular: all the 
early ashlar was a dark sandstone. At Pembroke each 
tower has its own stairs in connected or disjointed 
spirals; at Carew the stairs are distinct from the 
towers, and serve other chambers also. Pembroke is, 
for the most part, curtain ; at Carew there is now ab- 
solutely no curtain. At Pembroke the site of the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas cannot be pointed out ; at Carew 
the chapel is the most prominent building. The ap- 
proach to the entrance at Pembroke, though within 
the town walls, is protected to a most unusual extent 
by all the usual means; at Carew it is scarcely pro- 
tected at all, though there are no town-walls or other 
defence ; and what power of defence there is, is of an 
exceptional character. 

Entering the Castle Precinct, near the ancient cross, 
an inequality of the turf may be noticed, which I think 
may indicate the outer ward. It is said that the south 
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wall of the present garden has blocked loops, and that 

itching has been found in it. Perhaps it is part of a 
building which may have formed the north side of the 
outer ward. 

Just before reaching the gate-tower was a broken 
line of apparent rubbish. By partially clearing this I 
have uncovered the foundations of a ravelin-work simi- 
lar to that at Manorbere, thrown up to protect the 
gate in Parliamentary times. It has been a good deal 
knocked about. I expect not by cannon, as the gate- 
house within is not battered; but yet in parts it re- 
tains its original face. 

The little foss, well walled on both sides, showed on 
the north side of the present causeway leading across 
it to the gate-house. It is now clear that this cause- 
way is recent, and that the foss extends 9 feet to the 
south of the gate-tower. The wall on which the bridge 
fell to its pier remains, and the pit inside. Except the 
little lift-bridge and two cross movable beams, the 
gateway had no defence. It consists of a barrelled vault 
18 feet long and 9 feet wide ; a room over, approached 
from the south rampart, with good windows on three 
sides ; a latrine ; and steps to a wondrously small look- 
out turret in the north-west angle. This gate-tower, 
I think, must be considered to be the original work of 
Sir Rhys, though it is probably the only building 
remaining which is. 

The ramparts and parapet on each side have been 
before referred to. The crenelles are well shaped; like 
those of the south-east tower; but all the embrasures 
have been again narrowed into slits, as at Manorbere. 

About 40 feet inside the gate-tower is a wall 10 feet 
high, parallel with the Castle, with no loops, but with 
a plain opening in it, having square holes, to carry 
beams. This wall extended from the eastern face of 
the south-east tower to the chapel tower, the apse of 
the latter extending beyond it. Fifteen feet inside this 
is the great entrance. This is very nearly round-headed, 
and was probably much enriched, but every scrap of 
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ashlar is now gone. In the crown are five meurtriére 
openings, apparently stopped in Sir Rhys’s time. The 
vault had only one double-hung door and one port- 
cullis,—the only portcullis in the Castle. But before 
these were reached, the drop of a latrine and the door 
to the offices occurred ; probably it was somewhat the 
same on the south side, but here the building is much 
ruined. There seems to have been only a pretence of 
a guard-room or any offensive arrangement, unless it 
was supplied by the latrine. . 

The basement of the south-east tower is reached by 
an arch outside the main wall of the Castle, and be- 
tween it and the cross-wall before described, and leads 
to a similar arch opening out west, close on the south 
face. This basement has a barrel-vault, but gives no 
access to the chambers above, and it has only one nar- 
row light. It evidently served as a sallyport, both to 
the ditch on the south face, and to the space between 
the screen wall just now described and the great 
entrance, This power of attack by sally, and by fire 
from the loops of the chamber above, seems to have 
been almost the only means of defence of any import- 
ance, and is very unusual, I believe unique ; yet it is 
difficult to see how this was very serviceable, seeing 
there is no apparent access between the sallyport 
chamber and the other part of the Castle. The cham- 
ber over is also vaulted, but was well lighted with its 
own well-lit latrine and a little auxiliary chamber 5 ft. 
by 4 ft.. There were also loops commanding the gate- 
way. Over this was another like lofty chamber with 
timber roof. This tower is horseshoe in shape, and has 
original crenelles similar in shape to those on the foss- 
rampart. 

The south front of the Castle, as far as Sir Rhys’s 
alterations, has been destroyed and replaced by a 
modern wall. It looks as if a breach for assault had 
here been made; the foundations, however, afford little 
space for buildings of any importance. 

North of the great entrance come, first, some service 
5TH SER., VOL. II. 3 
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rooms of no especial character, but vaulted ; then spa- 
cious, three-flight stairs starting in the yard, every 
tread of which is now removed ; and beyond, a vaulted 
basement, with ribs now gone, anniek at the sides. 
It must have been a handsome chamber ; but being 
wholly without light, and having no fireplace, could 
have been used only for stores. On the east of it isa 
vaulted passage leading to the crypt, and to rooms, 
and a latrine beyond. 

Over the store-place was a hall, 54 ft. by 24 ft., with 
good windows looking into the court; and over it, 
divided by a wooden floor, was another similarly sized 
hall with a pitched timber roof. Here is the fireplace 
with the arms of King Henry VII. 

To the east is the chapel, 363 ft. by 17 ft.; that is, 
exactly one-third smaller than the = Bae at Manor- 
bere. It, as well as the crypt beneath, is vaulted, and 
had ribs of plain, hammer-dressed stones, 10 ins. wide, 
forming two bays and a half. The east end is a demi- 
octagon, having three lights ; one at the east, and one 
on each of the north and south sides. 

On the right of the entrance is the sandstone recess 
for the stoup. Between the south and east windows 
is the piscina, also of sandstone, evidently once highly 
finished, and most distinctly Early English ; and on 
the corresponding face a plain aumbry. Between the 
north window and the door to the priest’s rooms is a 
good-sized but plain fireplace, clearly original ; and at 
the west end, between the two doors, is an arched open- 
ing to the lower eastern hall, 4 ft. wide and 4 ft. high, 
similar to that which existed at Manorbere before the 
latter was converted into a door. These openings 
from the chapel to the hall do not seem to have at- 
tracted the attention they deserve. The windows, 
apparently, were built up at bottom, and widened, pro- 
bably to admit Sir Rhys’s freestone ; but every vestige 
of it has now disappeared. Fortunately, however, he 
built over the sill and one jamb of the original sand- 
stone Early English window. This I have uncovered, 
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and from it can be clearly made out the character of 
what it had been. 

The priest’s rooms consist of one chamber with a fire- 
place, and beyond it a smaller, with latrine, all vaulted. 

The chambers over correspond in size. That over the 
chapel had a gabled timber roof and rampart-walk ; 
the roof-timbers being supported on sandstone corbels, 
6 ft. from the floor ; now weathered and smooth, but 
which may have been once sculptured. The fireplace 
was probably enriched, but the great sandstone blocks 
have been forced away ; while on the north side, be- 
tween the fireplace and the door, is an opening through 
to the next chamber by a long, low arch not reaching 
to the ground. The rooms beyond are vaulted ; so that 
here are three vaults, one over the other; the upper 
being probably timber-roofed, but it is now inaccessible. 

It may have been that the chamber over the chapel 
was allotted to some person of position, yet not quite 
entitled to the ordinary use of the halls, and that he 
had his separate rations cooked in the room adjoining, 
the low arch being the hatch through which it was 
passed. This tower is crenellated in the same way as 
the south-east tower. 

The junction of Sir John’s building with the older is 
very visible, showing how they misfitted. There is a 
long hollow between the two, at first 2 ft. wide, gra- 
dually diminishing towards the west till they unite. 

I need scarcely describe Sir John’s building, as it is 
so well known to most as one of the most magnificent 
examples of late Tudor. The eastern part consisted of 
a basement approached from the inner court, and two 
floors forming halls or galleries above, having a half- 
round end to the east, and a half-round projection on 
the north; the whole about 102 ft. long and 20 ft. wide, 
timber floors and roofs, and timber lintels to the win- 
dow recesses. The basement is lofty, and was fairly 
lighted by square windows; but it has no fire- 
place, and the loops of the latrines in the older build- 


ing open into it. It seems to me it can have been only 
32 
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a store-place. The first floor has three fireplaces, but 
apparently no partitions; and the upper has only one 
fireplace, but that much enriched. The mode of access 
is not quite clear. It was apparently from the western 
part. Here are similar chambers, only, of course, not 
so long, with one half-round projection to the north, 
joining up to the north-west tower, as before described. 
The corbels of the latter show inside the former. Here 
were the stairs from the court. The only difference of 
the windows from those to the east is that here there 
is on each side of each a coved recess, as for a seat or 
an effigy. There is an entire absence of anything that 
could in my opinion serve as offices, and no latrine of 
the same date as this building. I doubt if there is 
any original latrine of Sir Rhys’s, unless it be the mini- 
ature one in the Gate Tower, or of Sir John’s. 

The workmanship, so far as it goes, is excellent, and 
the effect striking ; but there being no arches to sup- 
port the windows, they have necessarily given way as 
the timber decayed, and it seems to me must shortly 
perish. I can devise no way of saving or even strength- 
ening them, which will not be very costly or very dis- 
figuring. The owner is very anxious to do what may 
be done to preserve them. He has been good enough 
to consult me, placing at my disposal a sum of money 
for this and other purposes in preserving the Castle ; 
but Iam sorry to say I can devise no satisfactory plan, 
though I have taken skilled experts to advise me. 

The bases of each of the western towers are square, 
with great batter, dying into round at the first floor 
level, like the base of a broach spire, as at Goderich, 
Newport, Chepstow. The basements are wholly un- 
connected with the chambers above, and are covered 
with high, barreled vaults, the ridge being north and 
south. Each have separate entrances by steps from 
the vaulted western hall, and have three loops opening 
out of very large recesses without seats, but no fire- 
place. The east loop of the south tower opens high up 
above the springing of the vault, while all the others 
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are low; and this tower has a stone basin with drain 
(now-a-days we should say sink); and the northern 
has an arched postern, 4 ft. wide, opening just under 
the west face of the hall. The angle of the square base 
in which this arch is placed, with the west face, is so 
acute that the arch cannot be seen till you are close 
to it. 

There is a spring on the beach close outside, and so 
far as appears at present this was the only access to 
water ; but the postern looks as if it had been closed 
since Sir Rhys’s time. 

The stairs to the chambers above are newel, and, in 
each case, in the wall adjoining on the east, and have 
also separate entrances from the vaulted hall. These 
stairs continue to the turrets or watch-towers above. 
The chambers had two lights each, latrines in the 
north-west angle, and fireplaces on the east side. 
Without doubt these towers are Early English, the 
windows being recast by Sir Rhys, and the parapets 
by him or Sir John. 

The vaulted hall on the basement between these 
must have been a handsome chamber, but somewhat 
dark. It consisted of two rows of arches of nine bays 
each, 7 ft. by 12 ft., with simple, square ribs, 10 ft. 
wide, springing from the walls, without capitals, as at 
Monkton. All the centre piers are gone. There was 
a broad door from the court, and three small lights 
into it, and three others on the opposite side. The 
great height of the coves of the recesses of these win- 
dows is unusual, They look like chimneys ; but it is 
clear they never went higher than the floor of the hall 
above. ‘That under the bow window has been ingeni- 
ously carried out into it. I consider this hall to be ori- 

inal, 
. Over it, approached from the court by wide stairs 
and a sumptuous porch and ante-room, is Sir Rhys’s 
great hall. It is about 90 ft. long, and nearly 30 ft. 
broad, and had a timber, high-pitched roof, the ridge 
of which was about 40 ft. from the floor. At the south 
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end is an arched recess with an elaborate window at 
the back, not included in the above dimensions. This 
was probably the musicians’ gallery; and on the east 
' side of the north end was a bow window projecting into 
the court. Three lights to the west, which were Early 
English, were widened and filled up, both above and 
below, with Perpendicular freestone. The most north- 
erly yet shows the Early English jambs and seats. 
Sir Rhys boldly grasped the difficulty caused by the 
end towers not standing square, He built a new north 
end wall, leaving an internal space of some feet at the 
east side, running to nothing at the west, quite unoc- 
cupied. This can be well seen from the rampart of the 
north tower. A good-sized ash-tree is growing in the 
space, 

The alteration of the parapets is carried out all 
round the inner court, and on the western towers and 
their connecting wall. I think this may have been 
done by Sir John; for as I attribute the little gate- 
tower and the wall on the north of it to Sir Rhys, and 
these have crenellations resembling the original on the 
south-east and north-east towers, I scarcely think he 
would have erected one building copying the old, while 
he was destroying like work elsewhere. 

The chimney-stacks seem all to have been square. 
If we may trust Mr. Sandby’s drawings they were 
embattled, 

There are no signs or tradition of a well. Lead pipes 
are said to have been dug up, many years ago, at 
Stevens’ Green, on the old-red, about a mile off, the 
direction of which pointed towards the Castle. 

One cannot but wonder at the selection of the site, 

Sir Rhys’s display at Carew is fully detailed by Mr, 
Fenton ; and it was here that he was required by King 
Richard III to take an oath of fidelity, and give his 
son as hostage. He did not give his son, but swore 
that whoever dared to land in those parts should first 
pass over his body. It is not impossible that the toy 
bridge connected with the little gate-tower at Carew 
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was erected to enable him, without disgrace, to get 
under it while King Henry VII passed over it, and 
thus over Sir Rhys’s body. Sir Thomas Perrot, a kins- 
man of Sir Rhys, was present at his tournament, and 
accompanied him, with Henry VII, from Milford Haven 
to Bosworth. Sir Thomas is alleged to have introduced 
pheasants into Pembrokeshire, at Haroldstone, near 
Haverford ; and it was there his reputed son, Sir John, 
was born. 

The connection of Sir John Perrot with Carew is 
somewhat perplexing. He was made Lord President 
of Munster by Queen Elizabeth in 1572, and Lord 
Deputy of Ireland in 1583, dying in the Tower in Sep- 
tember 1592, having been sentenced to death on the 
16th of June previous; but it was said that Queen 
Elizabeth would never suffer her brother to be sacrificed 
to the envy of strutting adversaries. Sir John’s bar 
sinister seems to have been handed on by him to his 
successors. 

That he resided much at Carew is beyond all doubt; 
but he held at the same time his house at Harold- 
stone, and subsequently had Laugharne Castle. He 
obtained a grant from Queen Mary of Carew Castle ; 
and shortly after Elizabeth’s accession created surprise 
by travelling from Carew to Greenwich in less than 
three days, to take command of some ships in order to 
intercept certain Spanish forces; and an inventory of 
his effects is given in Arch. Camb., vol. xi (1865), p. 
122, with a great deal of other very valuable informa- 
tion. Yet Sir John Carew probably resided here in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. He was High 
Sheriff of Pembrokeshire in 1623, and was buried in 
1637, under a stately tomb in Carew Church, bearing 
the effigies of himself and his dame. 

Mr. Fenton seems to think that the Tudor work 
should be attributed to Sir John Carew, and not to 
Sir John Perrot ; but the inventory before referred to 
removes all possible doubt, reference being there made 
to deal boards provided for the dining chamber of the 
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new building at Carew, and as “much glasse ready to 
be set upp as will glace all the windows of the newe 
buildings”. 

The oe reference to the iron chest at Carew is 
very curious. It seems to have produced cash when 
required, and ultimately to have been valued at 40s. 

“tt may be observed that fractions of glass and por- 
tions of lead may yet be seen in some of the great 
windows. 

It seems difficult to see how residence at Carew was 
managed, when it is remembered that there are two 
halls, one over the other, nearly 100 ft. long, with two 
chambers at the west end of these over 40 ft. ; another 
magnificent hall, 86 ft. by 26 ft., with groined base- 
ment under, nearly the same size ; two others, 54 ft. 
by 24 ft., with groined basement under ; a chapel with 
priest’s rooms and crypt, and rich chamber over, 38 ft. 
by 16 ft.; two chambers in the south-eastern horseshoe 
tower, of about the same size; two chambers in each of 
the western towers, about 18 ft. by 18 ft.; and very 
little else besides, only the chambers, for the most 
part, unlighted, north of and over the entrance; with 
absolutely no place for kitchen, bakery, and offices, un- 
less the basements of the round towers were so used ; 
to say nothing of stables, barracks, or barns. 

Assuming that all the chambers with latrines were 
other than public or almost public halls, yet the pro- 
portion of hall to more domestic apartments is surpris- 
ing. It may be that the square projection on the south 
side was a latrine tower. Even if it were, the accom- 
modation in this respect is very limited. Neither Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas nor Sir John Perrot did anything now 
remaining in the sanitary line, unless it were to destroy 
~what previously existed, and the deficiency is most 
marked when compared with earlier works. 

If there were any British camps here I do not think 
they would here be called ‘‘Caerau”, as it is the Eng- 
lish-speaking part of Pembrokeshire. The pronuncia- 
tion is simply due to local form,—“ Care-you” (Carew). 
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By a contrary form, “ Carew cwm” has become ‘‘ Crow- 
combe”, I do not believe the last has more relation to 
crows than the first to camps. 

I presume there were mills of old ; the present show 
no signs of antiquity ; and the defence afforded by the 
tide-water is so one-sided, I scarcely think it would 
have been banked back on that account, seeing that 
the causeway prevents the approach of any boat with 
material or other matters. 

J. R. Coss. 





ST. THOMAS, OVER-MONNOW.? 


Tue ancient church of St. Thomas, Over-Monnow, may 
be described as Norman; and it seems pretty clear 
that the main walls are comparatively unaltered, except 
for necessary repairs to the alterations that have been 
made in the windows of the nave. To take the several 
points to which I may direct your attention :— 

The west door is quite modern, having been first 
erected in 1830. Old people tell me that they remem- 
ber the church with simply a blank west end wall 
which served for the purposes of the game of base-ball. 
Prior to 1830, I am told, the church was long unused, 
and almost a ruin. It was then taken in hand by 
Mr. Thomas Wyatt of Troy; the west doorway built 
in brick and cement, a new turret added (as shown in 
photograph) in wood and plaster, and galleries built, 
which, with the present pewing, were made of oak got 
on the Duke of Beaufort’s estate. The present west 
doorway was built in stone in 1880, precisely after the 
pattern of the previous doorway. 

The north doorway of the nave was found, in 1880, 
to be so dilapidated, as far as the jambs were con- 
cerned, that they were replaced by the present ones, 
as nearly as we could discover after the pattern of the 
old ones. The arch of the door is, I suppose, original. 


1 Notes read on the visit of the Association in August 1885. 
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The chancel-door seems to be original, except that 
the pediment was, in 1874-5, replaced in Forest of Dean 
stone instead of sandstone. ‘The walls of the chancel 
were then stripped, inside and out, of the whitewash 
and plaster covering them. The chancel-windows on 
the north side seem to be much as they have been for 
_a long time, although I am told originally they were 
narrower outside. There isa kind of hood over the 
two on the north side, which does not exist over the 
original one on the south side. The second window on 
the south side was added in 1874-5. 

The stringcourse which existed on the north side 
seems to have disappeared on the south. 

The present chancel-window in east wall was erected 
in 1874-5, when the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
this wall seems to have been taken down. This win- 
dow is the fourth I can trace. A somewhat elaborate 
Gothic window, which disappeared in 1836, is shown in 
a picture of the interior. This picture was bought at 
Sir Charles Landseer’s sale, and was picked up by acci- 
dent in London, and presented to me by Mr. F. Mew, 
the architect, who superintended the repairs in 1880. 
On the south side there was evidently, at one time, a 
large opening which has been filled up, probably in 
1830. The old stone flashing is still to be seen on the 
east nave-wall. 

The windows of the nave were replaced in stone in 
1880, precisely after the pattern of the then existing 
plaster ones. Portions were found of two older win- 
dows on each side, of a meaner pattern than the pre- 
sent ones, and smaller. 

Inside the church we may note the old hagioscope, 
rediscovered in 1874, and the stoné’slab above it. The 
-chancel-arch is original; the jambs, which were much 
decayed, being replaced in 1874 by the present Forest 
of Dean stone instead of the sandstone then existing. 
There is a set-off to be noted over the chancel-arch, 
east of the nave. Originally the stringcourse went all 
round the chancel, but a large portion was clipped off 
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in 1874 by the misdirected zeal of a workman. There 
is an old aumbry on the south side of the sacrarium. 
The chancel-roof seems to have been entirely altered 
in 1874. Formerly the beams were horizontal, as the 
old ones in the nave-roof now are. The ceiling of the 
nave was altered in 1880, the present boarded roof 
taking the place of a flat plaster one, 3 or 4 ft. lower 
than the present level. 

I do not know where the memorial stones in the 
aisles came from, or whether they occupy the place 
they always did. There have been no burials at St. 
Thomas’ since 1852. Up to 1844 all the Registers were 
kept at St. Mary’s ; since that date I have them. The 
font is, I suppose, a make-up. The picture shows a 
much older and ruder one. 

The small cross in the churchyard was, up to 1874, 
over the east wall of the chancel. The stem of it was 
lengthened when it was repaired. The old cross-base, 
near the inn opposite, according to Speed’s map, stood 
in the centre of St. Thomas’ Square, and does not seem 
to have been a churchyard-cross, 

P. Porrer. 





ON THE GURMARC STONE, ST. DAVID’, 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE INTRODUCTION 
OF THE ALPHA AND OMEGA ON ANCIENT 
; MONUMENTS, 


Tuis carved and inscribed stone was first made known 
to archeologists in the article published by myself 
in the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1856 (Third Series, 
vol. ii, p. 50). The stone was then used as a gate- 
post leading to a farmhouse called “ Pen-Arthur”, half 
a mile to the north of St. David’s, in close proximity 
to two other ornamented stones which I subsequently 
represented in the Lapidarium Wallia, Pl. 60, neither 
of which bears any inscription. I have been informed 
that all these three stones were originally placed around 
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a holy well two fields distant from the Pen-Arthur 
farmhouse. 

Welsh archeologists will be gratified to learn that 
these three stones have been rescued from their dan- 
gerous situations, where they have been long exposed 
to injury by passing waggons, etc., and placed for per- 
manent security in the Cathedral of St. David’s by the 
venerable Dean, by whose noble exertions that splen- 
did edifice has been so admirably restored, and wuiie, 
it is hoped, that other outlying stones from the neigh- 
bourhood may gradually be brought together, forming, 
with others already there, a lapidary museum equal in 
interest to those of Margam Abbey and Llantwit Major. 

In removing these stones to St. David’s it was dis- 
covered that the Gurmarc Stone possessed two features 
which had not been previously observed. First, that 
the upper left hand angle of the face of the stone was in- 
scribed with several letters, corresponding with the chi- 
rho monogram of Christ on the opposite right angle of 
the stone; and second, that the reverse side of the stone 
was also carved with a cruciform design. These pecu- 
liarities are represented in the accompanying drawings 
taken from photographs and rubbings kindly forwarded 
to me by the Dean. 

The ~~ found portion of the inscription is diffi- 
cult to decipher, owing to the peculiar forms of the let- 
ters and the partial abrasion of the stone. It com- 
mences with a large capital a with a long straight bar 
across the top of the letter, and the middle cross-bar 
angulated like a small v. This is an early, well known 
form of the first letter of the alphabet, and it is followed 
by an angulated stroke with a slight, recurved stroke 
at its bottom ; which, however, may possibly be the 

-bottom of the second stroke of the initial a. Then 
follow three upright strokes looped together at the 
bottom, like a small m turned upside down (mu). This 
is followed by a single straight stroke,1; and then 
there is a broken space caused by the partial scaling off 
of the surface of the stone, but in which may be very 
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faintly traced. the. form of an h; and then there is 
clearly a large 8, agreeing with the terminal s of the 
right upper angle of the stone. 

Now in usual conjunction with the Greek contraction, 
yps, of the name of Christ, we find the Greek, or rather 

reeco-Latin, form of the name of Jesus, IHSOTS, con- 
tracted first into IHS or IHC or IHS, and subsequently 
into ths (which also form the initials of the words 
“Tesus hominum Salvator”, adopted as the motto of 
the Jesuits); and we accordingly arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the latter half of the newly discovered part 
of the Gurmarc inscription represents the ihs. 





Reverse of the Gurmarc Stone. 


Moreover, in many very ancient stones and MSS. 
we also find the names of Jesus Christ accompanied by 
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the Alpha and Omega, according to the passage in the 
first chapter of the Revelations, v, 8. Here then we find, 
first, the capital a of the ancient form, for Alpha ; 
second, a mark which corresponds with the well-known 
7-shaped contraction in MSS. of the word e¢ (and), and 
then a letter which represents the ancient double vv 
form of the Omega (w) instead of the more ancient form 
(2). We, therefore, thus obtain the formula, Alpha et 
Omega, ihs and yps. 





The Glendalough Stone. 


The introduction of the initials of the names of the 
Saviour, or of the Alpha and Omega, at the top of 
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Christian inscriptions appears to have been an evident 
imitation of the ancient Roman formula, p. m. (dis 
manibus), applied in similar situations. It is of the 
greatest rarity in our Christian lapidary monuments, 
and there is no other instance of the employment of 
the Alpha and Omega in conjunction with the ihs and 
vps in Wales than the one now found. In Ireland, one 
instance of such conjoined forms only is known, which 
has been published in the Journal of the Royal Histo- 
rical and Archeological Association of Ireland (vol. iv, 
Fourth Series, Jan. 1883, No. 53, p. 43), found during 
some works at Glendalough in 1875, of which the pre- 
ceding is a drawing ; from which it will be seen that 
the ihr, yp are preceded by two characters which the 
author, the Rev. James Graves, gives, together with 
the three others, as being in almost pure Greek charac- 
ters, and as representing A and a, and as belonging to 
the eighth or ninth century (p. 44), “ whilst the archaic 
form of the Omega would seem to point to even an 
earlier date.” This letter is combined above with the 
contraction for et ; and when separated from this con- 
traction it is, as here used, carved in many third and 
fourth century inscriptions in the Catacombs at Rome.? 

The Bishop of Limerick remarks on this Glendalough 
Stone: “I have not met with an example that I can 
recollect of the use of the form of Omega, which occurs 
on this slab of Bresal, at a period more recent than the 
fourth century. I saw one instance of about that date 
on a Christian monument in Africa; but we must re- 
member that ecclesiastical fashions of all kinds esta- 


1 “Dean Reeves reads it thus, ‘ e¢ w’, and not as a simple w. The 


T is equal to ET, and so J equal to‘etw’. The line marking the con- 
traction is seen above.” (Footnote, p. 44.) 

2 The Benedictines give numerous instances of the introduction 
of the A and w upon coins, diplomas, charters (especially at the 
headings), etc., in the Nouv. Traité de Diplomatique, vol. ii, pp. 569, 
582, 616, and elsewhere. In vol. iii, Pl. 37, v, 1, they also give a 
representation, from a MS. of sermons of St. Augustine, etc., of the 
seventh or eighth century (which afterwards became common) of a 
cross from the arms of which are suspended the two letters A and w. 
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blished themselves at a later period, and continued to 
prevail down to a later date in Ireland, than in Rome 
or other places to the east of us. As the Omega you 
have found on the Glendalough slab seems to be unique, 
I dare say you are right in regarding it as copied from 
a Greek MS. which happened to be in the hands of the 
ecclesiastics living there.” (Op. cit., p. 47.) 

In The Book of Armagh, a famous MS. in the Library 
of the Royal Irish Academy, the passage from the Apo- 
calypse reads, “ Ego sum alfa et o”; and in the Codex, 
A. 4, 15, in Trinity College, Dublin, Library, there is a 
drawing with a Fo, the middle monogram representing 
the contraction xp+; the x being here formed by a hori- 
zontal bar crossing the upright stroke of the cross, 
which was a frequent form of the Chi; whilst the Rho 
appears above the bar, and the 1 is formed of the lower 
part of the vertical stroke of the cross. This is the real 
meaning of the ?; so that it is not equivalent to xps, 
as stated by the author (p. 46) and by most other 
writers. In such cases the prefix IN NOMINE (Christi) 
is understood, especially at the beginning of early 
charters. 

It is remarkable that whilst in very many of the early 
coins of the French monarchy’ we find the reverse of the 
pieces marked with the cross, accompanied in that of 
Clovis I with the A and Q, in that of Dagobertus with 
© and A; and even in that of the Capetian King, 
Robert, the A and 0 are still used, each being suspended 
by a ribbon from above; whilst in more numerous 
instances the cross is accompanied with either A M or 
M A, which unquestionably represent Alpha and Omega, 
the m being intended for an angulated w turned upside 
down. It is still, however, more remarkable that there 
. is nota single instance in the many hundreds of Anglo- 
Saxon coins figured in Ruding’s Annals, in which 
either the A and o or Q, or the ths or yps are introduced ; 

1 See figures of the early French coins, published by Lenoir 


(Monumens de la France ; fol., 1840), and in the first volume of 
Madame de Witt’s recently published Les Chroniquers de France. 
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the only Christian emblems which I can discover 
amongst them being the Chi, Rho, and Iota conjoined 


X in the usual form on the reverse of the coins of Coel- 


noth, Archbishop of Canterbury (Ruding, Pi. 13) and 
of Athelwulf (Zbid., Pl. 80); and the hand of God ex- 
tended out of a cloud on the reverse of the coins of 
' Aithelred, either with all the fingers extended, or with 
only the thumb and first two fingers, in the act of 
benediction. (Ruding, Pl. 22.) On a vast number of 
the Anglo-Saxon coins, however, there is in the centre 
a small cross with four equal arms, which seems placed 
there, however, only to fill a blank space. 

With reference to the relative ages of the objects 
inscribed with the 0 or its equivalent, @, it must be 
borne in mind that whilst the former shape of the let- 
ter occurs in the oldest Greek inscriptions several cen- 
turies before Christ (see the first four Plates of the 
Palzeographical Society’s facsimiles), it is never found 
in MSS. after the birth of Christ, being universally 
supplanted by the t). In modern printed books the 0 
is used as a capital letter, and the w simply as a minus- 
cule. I only know one instance (given by Boldetti, 
351, Munter, Sinnbilder, i, p. 35) in which the Q ap- 
pears for Omega at the side of the labarum. 

In Wales there is only another instance in which the 
ihs and xps appeared together, namely on the Stone of 
St. Gwnnws, still standing in the churchyard of Llan- 
wnnws, Cardiganshire (Lap. Wall., Pl. 68); on which, 
however, there is now only the xps remaining at the 
top right angle of the stone; the left angle, where, 
doubtless, the ths existed, being broken off.' The 
Christian monogram is very similar to that employed 
upon the unique Irish inscribed stone from Glendalough, 
described and figured above. The upper line of the 
inscription on the Glendalough Stone is to be read— 
“Or{oit }do bresal”; that is, a prayer for Bresal. 

1 The xps is omitted by Professor Hiibner (Christian Inscriptions 
of Britain, p. 42, No. 122), to whom I sent a copy of the stone, as 
well as by Prof. Rhys (Arch. Camb., 1874, p. 246). 
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I believe the first character of the lower line on 
the Glendalough Stone is intended for an Alpha, of 
which the v-shaped cross-bar, usual in early forms of 
the Alpha, is replaced by the two middle, detached 
vertical strokes. : 

It will be noticed that the monogram of “Christus” 
on the Glendalough Stone terminates with a recumbent 
s(« ), respecting which the Bishop of Limerick remarks 
that he “takes it to be meant for an s, which itself 
stands for the Greek Sigma. So the s in IHS stands for 
the Greek ¥ (Sigma), the fourth letter| third and last let- 
ters| of the name of Our Lord” (p. 47). In this unusual 
position the letter is, however, simply an s, either fan- 
cifully, or with the intention of filling up a space, laid 
prostrate. See the figure of the Gurdon Stone (Lap. 
Wall., Pl. 35, fig. 2), in which the two letters s in the 
word “ sacerdos” are thus written; also the two letters 
s in the inscription of the Newcastle coffin-lid (op. cit., 
Pl. 31, fig. 4) ; and several other instances are given in 
N. Tr. de Diplomat., t. ii, Pl. 25 ; vii, v, 2, 3, 5. 

There is still one other inscribed stone in Ireland 
which gives the us yps, namely the sepulchral slab of 
Berichtuire at Tullylease in the county of Cork.’ This 
is much more elaborately ornamented than the majority 
of the Irish gravestones given by Miss. Stokes, and 
more nearly resembles some of the Scotch stones. The 
formula of the inscription is also unique in the Irish 
stones, and more like that of the Llanwnnws Stone ; 
whilst in the upper right hand angle appears the let- 
ters yps; the corresponding left angle being cut off, 
apparently intentionally (as in the Llanwnnws Stone), 
on which was, doubtless, the monogram ihs. 

In Scotland, I believe, the only instance of the intro- 
duction of the “‘A et ” occurs at the top of one of the 
Kirkmadrine Stones (Stuart, Sculptured Stones of Scot- 
land, ii, Pl. lxxi, p. 35); the letter Omega is much 


1 Miss Stokes’ Ohristian Inscriptions in the Irish Language, vol. ii, 
Pil. 30. 
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defaced, but the two loops at the bottom of the w are 
clearly visible,—a point of. importance, with reference 
to the supposed age of the stone, founded on the form 
of this letter, as insisted upon by the Bishop of Lime- 
rick (p. 47). Below these letters the stone bears the 
monogram, {, inscribed within a circle ; equivalent to 
the Chi (written vertically), Rho, and Iota, and not to 
the ps. 

In England instances of the employment of the Alpha 
and Omega are extremely rare, and seem confined to 
the north of England, and of a very early date. Two 
small sepulchral stones were dug up in the cemetery of 
the old church of St. Hilda, Hartlepool, on one of 
which, inscribed in Runic letters with the name Hil- 
dethryth, on the sides of an incised cross, above the 
arms of which are the A formed as in the Gurmare 
Stone, and the Omega formed of a circle divided down 
the middle by a straight vertical line, evidently in- 
tended for an rather than. Precisely the same 
formed letters occur on the other stone, inscribed with 
the name Berchtgyd. A fragment of another small 
sepulchral stone was also found in the restoration of 
Billingham Church, Durham ; in the centre of which is 
a space, on the left side of the stone, inscribed with a 
large A; the right hand side of the stone (broken off) 
having, doubtless, the Omega. . The inscription round 
the edge of the stone, ‘‘Orate pro”, is in Anglo-Saxon 
uncial letters, and, as well as those of the Hartlepool 
stones, may be referred to the seventh century. (Hiib- 
ner, Inscr. Brit. Christ., pp. 69, 70, 72.) Hiibner also 
(ibid., p. 80) notices two small pewter masses found in 
the Thames, one of which is stamped with the labarum, 


x, within a circle, from the upper arms of which are 


suspended what appear to be the letters A and Q, repre- 
senting the Alpha and Omega described by the late 
Mr. A. Way and Mr. Franks. 

It remains to be mentioned that the reverse side of 
the Gurmare Stone is occupied with an incised cross 
not quite like any other figured in the Lapidarium 

42 
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Wallie, being formed with the four limbs of nearly 
equal length, and of double incised lines united by a 
double circular bar, in the manner of the Irish crosses, 
the extremity of eath limb of the cross extending 
beyond the outer circle. 
I. O. WxEstwoop. 
Oxford. January 1886. 








EFFIGY IN BANGOR CATHEDRAL. 


Durine the process of restoration that went on in.1879 
there was discovered under the floor of the Chapter 
House, and surrounded by burnt wood (probably the 
remains of the ruin wrought by Owen Glyndwr in 
1404), the effigy, of which we are enabled, through the 
kindness of the Editor of the Proceedings of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, to give the accompanying illus- 
tration and description. 

At the meeting of the Institute on February 5th, 
1880, Mr. Albert Hartshorne exhibited a photograph of 
an effigy, in low relief, of a lady, which he described as 
“habited, like Queen Philippa, in a square head-dress, 
a wimple, and a long gown with pockets in front, and 
fastened with innumerable buttons down to the feet, 
and having long pendent sleeves. The hands are raised 
to the shoulders, palms outward ; an attitude of speci- 
ally earnest supplication very unusual in monumental 
sculpture, and such as may be seen in a modified form 
in the effigy of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
The close sleeves of the cote are shown, buttoned with 
oriental profusion; and from the left hand is suspended 
a set of praying beads, in eonnection with which are 
five circular brooches, by which the beads are appa- 
rently kept in position. On the verge of the slab is the 
following inscription, in Lombardic letters, ‘.. ic iacet 
eva qve fvit vx......anvel cvivs anima propiciet....’ 
Full-sized or principal effigies are rarely represented 
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with beads, though these accessories of devotion are 
frequent enough in the hands of ‘ weepers’ on the sides 
of high tombs. Isabella, wife of the first Sir John 
Spencer, carries beads in her effigy at Great Brington, 
Northamptonshire, and so does the pilgrim Hastings at 
“Ashby de la Zouche, as well as an unknown lady in 
Lutterworth Church. 

“We are indebted to the obliging courtesy of the 
Rev. C. F. R, Palmer for the following notes upon the 
effigy at Bangor : 

“*The position of the hands is that universally 
adopted in the earliest ages of the Church, as is seen ia 
all the ‘ Orantes’ portrayed on the walls of the Roman 
Catacombs. It is still retained by the priest in the 
most solemn parts of the Mass, and prevails extensively 
on the Continent and in Ireland, especially among the 
lower classes of people. It seems to be the most natu- 
ral and most earnest mode of raising the hands in 
prayer. It has never been discountenanced, and even 
continues to be recommended in the Franciscan Order. 

“<«With regard to the beads, presuming that the 
effigy has a Paternoster bead (usually superior in mate- 
rial and workmanship to the rest) in the fingers, there 
are fourteen sets of one Pater and seven Aves each. 
There are, therefore, fourteen Paternosters and ninety- 
eight Aves; and the two beads projecting half way 
down the string, to the left, seem to have been added 
to make up the round number of a hundred Aves. 

“* Now the ‘Joys and Sorrows of Our Lady’ formed 
a very favourite devotion with our forefathers. The 
‘Seven Joys’, as enumerated by St. Thomas 4 Becket 
in his well known Latin hymn, were, the Conception, 
the Birth, the Adoration of the Wise Men, the Finding 
in the Temple, the Resurrection, the Ascension, and 
the Assumption. Fabian wrote his Chronicle divided 
into seven parts, each part dedicated to one of the Joys. 
Still much variation exists in the number of the Joys, 
the Adoration and the Finding being very frequently 
omitted, so as to reduce the number to five, correspond- 
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ing with the five wounds of Our Lord. The ‘Seven 
Dolours’ were—the Prophecy of Simeon, the Flight into 
Egypt, the Loss of Jesus in the Temple, the Fall of 
Jesus under the Cross in going up to Calvary, the Cru- 
cifixion, the Piercing of His Side, and the Burial. 

““*Thus we should have a probable explanation of 
these beads. But there were innumerable devotions 
attached to the beads. The religious orders, especially 
the Mendicants, had each their particular beads, and 
even separate religious houses affected some peculiarity 
in this matter. I think the number seven was selected 
as that connected with so many notable Christian mys- 
teries and doctrines. 

“* With regard to the five brooches, they may have 
either been appended ornaments, as is not uncommon 
with rosaries at the present day, or have served to 
mark lengths in the beads for the purpose of adapting 
them to various devotional uses. But what those uses 
were remains to be investigated.’” 

“The unknown lady in Lutterworth Church”, above 
referred to, was described by Mr. M. H. Bloxam as 
“represented cumbent, on the left of her husband, clad 
in a long, loose gown with a mantle over, fastened 
across the breast by a cordon with pendent tassels, the 
cordon being affixed on either side to a lozenge-shaped 
fermail. The sleeves of the gown are full, but drawn 
up, and cuffed at the wrists ; the veiled head-dress, or 
coverchief, is worn; and the head reposes on a double 
cushion, supported by angels. On the left side of the 
gown is a string of beads, or par precum. The period 
to which this monument may be fairly assigned is some 
time in the latter half of the fifteenth century.” 

Mr. Bloxam writes to say that he considers the Ban- 
gor effigy to be “the work of the same sculptor who in 
the fourteenth century executed the monumental effigy 
of King Pabo in Llanbabo Church, Anglesey, described 
and illustrated by him in Arch. Camb.(1874, 4th Series, 
vol. v, p. 110), and that of St. Jestyn in Llaniestyn 
Church, in the same county, and described ibid., p. 217. 





NOTES ON THE OLDER CHURCHES IN THE 
FOUR WELSH DIOCESES. 


BY THE LATE 
Sir STEPHEN RICHARD GLYNNE, Barr. 
(Continued from vol, tt, p. 219.) 


THE RURAL DEANERY OF CASTLE MARTIN. 
COSHESTON (ST. MICHAEL). 


COSHESTON 


Tus church is in a striking and elevated situation, 
commanding a view over Milford Haven. It consists 
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of a west tower, nave with north aisle, south transept, 
and chancel. The steeple is curious,—a small, square 
embattled tower set over the west end, upon a kind of 
bracket, and surmounted by a small octagonal spire of 
stone. There is a kind of billet-cornice below the bat- 
tlement ; the belfry windows quite open, and of rude 
work ; two on the east side, and one on each of the 
others. On the north side of the tower is a door by 
which there is an ascent to the steeple by rude stone 
steps outside the roof, there being rude stepping-stones 
against (projecting from) the wall. The whole of the 
external walls seem to have been rebuilt in a poor 
style. There are two oddly shaped, wide arches, much 
flattened between the nave and aisle. The pier seems 
to have been originally large, square, and solid, but is 
altered into an octagonal form. The windows were 
probably originally quite small. There is an arch to 
the transept, resembling those on the north side. The 
exterior is neat, but devoid of interest. The chancel 
has open seats and a modern Gothic reredos.’ 


LAMPHEY, 
24 Oct, 1845. 


This church consists of a wide nave without aisles, 
north transept, and chancel, with a west tower. The 
tower is of a kind very common in the south-western 
part of Pembrokeshire, but not elsewhere, The charac- 
ter is more that of military or castellated architecture. 
This particular instance is lofty, and tapering towards 
the top, without buttresses or stringcourses dividing: 
the different stories. There is an embattled parapet, 
and below it acorbel-table. The belfry-windows on 
the east and west are double, with obtuse heads ; the 
others single. At the north-east angle is a square tur- 
ret with stairs; the west doorway plain and pointed ; 
over it a window modernised. The lower part of the 


1 This church has, been put into good repair in the year 1885. 
The Rector, the Rev. T. G. Cree, had well restored the chancel some 
years previously. 
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tower has a very curious, plain stone vault within, 
forming a rudely shaped ake The style of this and 
similar towers is apparently Early English, though this 
may not be a matter of certainty. The north door is 
closed, and the south porch made into a vestry. The 
windows of the nave are all modernised, with sashes ; 
the ceiling also modern. There is a small chapel on 
the south (now made into a pew), opening by a very 
rude and low obtuse arch. In the south wall is some 
trace of the rood-door. The north transept opens to 
the nave by a singular, imperfect arch (about three 
parts of a segmental arch) abutting against the east 
wall; and from the transept into the chancel is a 
pointed, clumsily shaped hagioscope. The chancel-arch 
is plain and‘ obtuse, without mouldings. There are 
some good Early English lancet-windows in the chan- 
cel; on the north three, with good mouldings ; on the 
south, one; all having external as well as internal 
mouldings. On the south of the altar is a piscina with 


mouldings and dripstone. The font has a circular bowl 
with a curious ornamental paneling round the top, and 
scolloped below; the stem circular, with a cable- 
moulding round it, and square base. The pulpit is 
within the chancel-arch, obstructing the altar. At the 
west end is a finger-organ in a gallery. 


ST. FLORENCE, 
24 Oct. 1845, 


This church has a nave, north transept, tower placed 
on the south side, and a chancel, with south chapel 
(now divided off), and a vestry on the north. The 
church follows the style and peculiar arrangement so 

revalent in the west of Pembrokeshire. The nave is 
wide, and there is a large south porch, within which is 
a benatura, near the door, and a plain, rude niche over 
it. On the south of the nave is one lancet. At the 
west end is a late square-headed window, lately re- 
stored. The tower, as usual, tapers, and is without 
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any divisions by strings or buttresses. At the south- 
east is a square turret, and the whole has the common 
battlement. On the south side, in the lower part, is 
a lancet, and no other openings but the belfiry-windows, 
which are double on the south and west, with obtuse 
heads; on the north with square heads, and no arch ; 
on the east a single narrow slit. The tower is, in its 
lower part, rudely vaulted in stone, and forms a tran- 
sept, the arch being of rude and clumsy pointed form. 
Or the west side, within the tower, are two rude 
arches formed in the wall. On the east side is a recess 
which seems once to have opened into the south aisle 
of the chancel, near which: is a rude arch, possibly once 
the entrance to the rood-steps; and another low, 
pointed recess in the wall. The north transept opens 
by a rude, pointed arch, and contains some stone 
brackets. The chancel is vaulted in stone, and its arch 
very plain, springing straight from the wall on each 
side. Between the chancel and the chapel, or aisle on 
the south, are two oddly shaped, depressed arches, 
very plain and coarse, with a circular pier having an 
impost moulding and no base. In the eastern respond 
is a square recess. There is a pointed doorway on the 
north side. The east window has three lancets within 
a general arch of pointed form. On the north of the 
chancel, adjoining the chancel-arch, is a rudely shaped, 
pointed arch formed in the vault, apparently forming 
a kind of chapel, and lighted by a lancet. There are 
stone brackets, which must have supported the rood- 
loft. In the north transept is a two-light Decorated 
window without foils. The font has a square bowl, 
scolloped below, on a low cylinder with square base. 
There is no west door. The south chancel-aisle has no 
windows, and the roof is a continued slope from the chan- 
cel. The whole church is rude and singular, but a fair 
specimen of the style of the west of Pembrokeshire.’ 


1 This church was re-roofed and repaired during the incumbency 
of the Rev. George William Birkett, who carefully preserved its ori- 
ginal features. , 
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GUMFRESTON. 
24 Oct, 1845. 


This church is very much of the. same character as 
the last. The plan is a nave with very large west 
porch ; a tower on the north of the nave, forming a 
transept ; and a small, low chancel with south chapel. 
The chief peculiarities here are the large western porch 
and a curious semicircular projection on the north side 
of the nave, which externally presents two stages 
roofed. What purpose it can have answered it is im- 
possible to determine. The porch has more the appear- 
ance of a chapel; is very strongly built, and vaulted 
in stone, with stone seats against the sides. The doors 
are very plain, and pointed. Over the inner door is 
the trace of a niche, and there is an octagonal bena- 
tura in the angle. Over the outer entrance is a narrow 
slit, not glazed. This church is particularly deficient 
in windows: there is not one on the north of the nave; 
on the south are a few late, square-headed ones ; but 
no door on either side. The ivy grows most luxuri- 
antly on the south wall. The tower is smaller than 
that of St. Florence, and tapers very perceptibly. It 
has a battlement, and corbel-table below; but, as usual, 
no stringcourses nor buttresses. ‘The stair-turret is 
square at the north-east corner. There are several 
square-headed, narrow openings on the north side, one 
on the west. The ae Pegeares, tes are double, narrow, 
and with square heads. Within, the tower has a 
strong, stone-vaulted roof, forming a transept, and 
opening to the nave by the usual rude, ill formed, 
pointed arch. Against the east wall, within the tower, 
is a flat-arched recess, within which is a kind of altar, 
which, in such a situation, could scarcely have been a 
tomb. On the same side is also a wide hagioscope into 
the chancel. In the west wall is also a flat-arched 
recess, more probably fora tomb. The chancel-arch is 
low and obtuse, resting on imposts; and there is an 
odd arch on the north, by which the hagioscope opens 
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into the chancel. The east window is a very bad 
modern one. The south chapel is now used as a vestry, 
and opens to the chancel by a low, plain, pointed tom 
The roof is curiously groined, with rude stone. ribs, 
without mouldings, crossing each other, and without 
boss or shafts. The font resembles that of St. Florence.’ 


HODGESTON. 
Aug. 21, 1851. 


This church has a nave and large chancel, with 
western tower, but no porch. There is a curious con- 
trast between the fine Middle Pointed chancel and the 
rude Pembrokeshire nave and tower. The chancel is 
almost of equal length with the nave, and has unluckily 
been much mutilated; but it presents a very good 
specimen of Middle Pointed, unusual in this part of 
the country. The windows (two on each side) are un- 
happily now closed, but are each of two lights. The 
east window is a wretched modern one. There is a 
string, internally, beneath the windows, and along the 
south side of the chancel runs a stone bench. There is 
also a curious cornice of flowers, in stone, just beneath 
the chancel-roof; which is now a very poor one of 
wood, but probably a stone one was intended. The 
grand feature of the chancel are the beautiful sedilia, 
three in number, with ogee canopies, crocketed, and 
finialed with intermediate pinnacles, and a cornice of 
ball-flower. The canopies have trefoil feathering, and 
the shafts between them are octagonal. These are set 
rather farther westward than usual, and one of the 
windows is placed between them and the piscina. The 
piscina has a double ogee-head much like the sedilia, 
and very rich finials. Against the east wall is a bracket 
of stone. The chancel-arch is a rude pointed one. 
Westward of it is part of a stone fence. The steps to 


1 Some years since, during the incumbency of the Rev. G. N. 
Smith, the font was appropriately placed in the semicircular recess 
towards the west end of the north wall of the nave. 
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the rood-loft are curiously arranged against the south 
wall of the chancel, ascending from the east straight, 
but quite narrow. The nave is vaulted, and hes no 
windows on the north. The tower is small and oblong, 
vaulted inside, without battlement or buttress, but 
having a corbel-table and a stair-turret attached to the 
north side. The eastern belfry-face has double win- 
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Sedilia, Hodgeston Church, 


dow with circular heads ; the western, a double square- 
headed one ; and there are some other slit openings. 
There are stone benches within the tower, against the 
north and south walls, and the vault and arch to the 
nave are very rude. The font has a square bowl, scol- 
loped below, upon a cylindrical stem. The pews are 
painted blue.’ 


1 In their History of St. David's, at p. 207, Jones and Freeman 
notice the sedilia and piscina in this pals as having the general 
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CASTLEMARTIN. 


CASTLE MARTIN. 
August 1851. 

An interesting church, perhaps one of the most cha- 
racteristic in the district. The plan comprises a nave 
with north aisle, chancel, a tower on the south of the 
nave (forming a transept in its lower stage), and a 
large south porch. There has also been an aisle or 
chapel on the north of the chancel, and a north tran- 
sept. There appear those features which are so pecu- 
liar to the English districts of Pembrokeshire, and 
which are the more strongly marked on the south of 
Milford Haven. The tower is tall and tapering, but 
very strongly built, without stringcourse, but with 
battlement and corbel-table. The west parapet is 
slightly gabled. The belfry-windows on the north, 


effect of Bishop Gower’s style. See also observations by Mr. Free- 
man to the same effect, at greater length, in Arch. Camb., 1852, p. 
185. A subscription set on foot at the close of the Tenby Meeting, 
for the restoration of the chancel (Arch. Camb., 1851, p. 338), re- 
sulted in the restoration of the entire church. 
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east, and west are mere slits; that on the south a 
double lancet with central shaft. The west end pre- 
sents two nearly equal gables. There are lancet win- 
dows on the south side of the nave, and altogether 
much that bespeaks the First Pointed period. 

The interior is striking, and might, with careful 
restoration, be made to have a very solemn effect. The 
arcade of the nave is curious, has four pointed arches 
with square piers chamfered, each having attached in 
front a shaft with rude capital. The nave and aisle are 
each wide, and nearly equal in breadth. The tower 
ranges with the eastern bay of the arcade, opens to 
the nave by a rude arch of pointed form, and the lower 
part has the usual coarse vault. It has a lancet 
window, now filled with obituary glass. The roof in 
the nave is open, but very plain. There are some stone 
corbels in the wall over the tower-arch. The arrange- 
ment of pews is awkward, though the arcade is left 
free. The chancel-arch is low and obtuse; the chancel 
long, and from the unevenness of the ground has a 
considerable ascent towards the east. On its south 
side are seen two pointed arches in the wall, with a 
corbel at the point whence these spring, and an octa- 
gonal pillar with rude, overhanging capital, marking 
the former existence of an aisle. The east window, 
which has been restored, has three trefoil-headed lan- 
cets contained under a flat arch, recently filled with 
stained glass representing SS. Peter, James, and John. 
On the north-east and south-east are lancets, one 
closed; and on the south are three sedilia, each spring- 
ing from rude corbels or capitals, but without shafts. 
Eastward is a plain piscina, nearly triangular. The 
font has a circular, cup-shaped bowl, much like a 
cushion-capital, with a kind of scolloping at the upper 
part ; the stem cylindrical, on a square plinth. Most 
of the windows have, unfortunately, been transformed 
into sashes ; but some laudable improvements have 
been effected, and more, perhaps, will follow. The 
porch is extremely large, more resembling a chapel, but 
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is disused, and a modern door opened in the centre of 
the west front, whereby the arrangement is much dis- 
turbed, and a wrong effect produced. The ground in 
the churchyard is most uneven, and on the north rises 
almost to the roof of the church. There is the trace of 
a pointed roof seen on the east wall of the tower. 

In the churchyard is the base of a cross. The sacra- 
rium is large, and laid with polished tiles. 

Near the east end of the Genki is the old Vicar- 
age, now a parish school ; a curious, ancient building, 
in which appear two arches springing from a central 
cylindrical column.’ 


WARREN (sT. MARY). 


August 1851. 
Another of the peculiar Pembrokeshire style of 
church, but differing in arrangement materially from 
Castle Martin. It comprises a chancel, nave, south 
transept, porch, and a western tower with stone spire. 
The tower and spire seem to be Third Pointed ; the 
tower large and lofty, without strings of division, but 
with stair-turret at the north-west. There is neither 
buttress nor battlement, but a corbel-table near the 
top ; the west door closed ; the basement spreads out- 
ward ; the west window Third Pointed, and labelled ; 
the belfry-windows are single, narrow lights, and there 
is another kind of lancet opening on the north. The 
spire is not lofty in proportion to the tower ; is octa- 
gonal, but not ribbed. Its only openings are a series 
of single lights; one on each face, round the lower part. 
The lower part of the tower has within a plain vault ; 
and a modern wall has been added between it and the 
nave, perhaps for additional strength. There appears 
to have been once an aisle or chapel on the north. The 
chancel inclines considerably from the line of the nave 


1 Of the old Vicarage above, and of this and of other churches 
described in this series, see Mr. Freeman’s notice in his article on 
the architectural antiquities of South Pembrokeshire, Arch. Camb., 
1852, pp. 161-202. 
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to the north. The chancel-arch is a very rude, mis- 
shapen one, which can hardly be in its original state. 
To the north of it is an arched recess in the wall, per- 
haps a ip. gan There are stone corbels inside the 
nave, on the north. The south transept and the porch 


are vaulted. Most of the windows are frightfully 
modernised ; but there is a closed lancet at the south- 


east of the chancel, and another at the north-east. The 
chancel is long, and well developed. There was once 
an aisle or chapel on its south side, opening to it by a 
Pointed arch, and by another to the transept. The 
sacrarium is large. There are some stone brackets in 
it. The nave has rather a desolate look, and is pewed. 
The font has a square bowl upon a cylindrical stem, 
57TH SER., VOL. IIL. 5 
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which stands on two square steps. The porch has 
plain, pointed doors. 

There are a holy well in the churchyard, on the west 
of the tower, and the steps on which once stood a cross, 
on the south. 


STACKPOLE ELIDYR, ALIAS CHERITON (sT. ELIDYR 
AND ST. JAMES). 
Sept. 1, 1851. 

This church differs in plan from both the last men- 
tioned, but has the same local characteristics. It is 
now undergoing complete restoration, and partial re- 
building, under the direction of Mr. Scott. The plan 
consists of a chancel with south chapel, a nave and 
transepts, with a tower placed at the north end of the 
north transept. The tower tapers, and is without 
' either stringcourse or battlement, but has a corbel- 
table near the top; the belfry-windows single and 
narrow. The lower part, as usual, is vaulted within. 
There is a staircase from within to the tower. The 
arches to the transepts are plain and pointed; that to 
the chancel is round. There are hagioscopes on. the 
north and south, from the transepts into the chancel ; 
that on the south is oblique, and reaches to the ground; 
that on the north is straight, and has a depressed arch. 
The chancel opens to the south chapel by a wide, ob- 
tuse arch upon imposts. This chapel has a stone vault 
with very plain, unmoulded ribs. At its east end is a 
curious, original stone altar in a perfect state, on which 
are some characters, apparently Ogham. There is also 
a trefoiled piscina. In this chapel is a very fine monu- 
mental effigy of a cross-legged knight, under a fine 
ogee, crocketed canopy in the wall. This canopy has 
flowered mouldings, and spandrels occupied by flowers, 
and a ball-flowered moulding, all of elegant Middle 
Pointed character. There are also two effigies of ladies; 
and on a paneled altar-tomb, now mutilated, the figures 
of a man and woman under trefoiled arches. The win- 
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dow at the east end of the chapel is square-headed, of 
two lights, and Middle Pointed, lately restored. Those 
of the nave, which are restored, are similar. There is 
one cinquefoiled, narrow window in the north transept. 
The font is octagonal, paneled. 

The situation is beautiful, in a lonely, woody valley ; 
the churchyard shaded by fine trees,and much secluded. 
On the north side the ground is very uneven, and rises 
high, so as to give a curious effect to the position of 
the tower. 

There is the shaft of a cross upon three high steps.’ 





DEANERY OF NARBERTH. 





AMROTH. 
23 Oct. 1845, 

This is a curious Pembrokeshire church consisting of 
a nave with a singular western vestibule or galilee, a 
tower forming a north transept, a south transept, 
and a chancel with north aisle. The tower is of the 
usual kind, embattled, with a block-cornice under it, 
and a square turret at the south-east. The belfry- 
windows are narrow and rude. The exterior has a 
rude appearance, and is partly whitewashed. The vesti- 


! The altar, with its inscribed slab, in the chantry south of the 
chancel, is given at p. 109 of Westwood’s Lapidarium Wallie. The 
effigy with its crocketed canopy, mentioned above as being in this 
chantry, lies in the north wall of the chancel, in what appears to 
have been its original position. The cist beneath, containing the 
skeleton of (as may be confidently supposed) Sir Elidyr de Stack- 
pole, was found in 1851 or 1852, when the exterior face of the wall 
was rebuilt. After the restoration of this church, that of the 
churches of St. Petrox, Bosherston, St. Twinnel’s, Warren, and 
Castle Martin (all within the Stackpole estate), were undertaken in 
succession by the Earl Cawdor, the Association’s President in 1851, 
and of whom there is a brief notice in the obituary at p. 80 of Arch. 
Camb., 1861, Third Series, vol. vii. 

52 
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bule, westward of the nave, is of lower elevation, and 
opens to it by a rude, plain, pointed arch without im- 
post mouldings. The nave has a coved roof, plastered, 
and the arch opening from it to the south transept 
is of a plain, Pointed form. The tower contains a 
two-light window, of trefoil lights and square head, 
apparently Perpendicular. The chancel-arch is de- 
pressed, and rude in form, set upon imposts. On the 
south side of the chancel is a very flat arch in the wall, 
which seems to have once communicated with an aisle 
or chapel. The chancel is divided from a north aisle 
by an odd-shaped, flattened arch ; and there is a simi- 
lar one between the tower and the nave, and between 
the north chancel-aisle and the tower. The north 
chancel-aisle is raised on an ascent of three steps, and 
forms the burying-place of the Biddulph family. In 
its wall is a pointed, arched recess, probably a piscina. 
The east window of the chancel, and also that of the 


north chancel-aisle, are Perpendicular. The other win- 
dows are wretched modern insertions. The interior is 
damp, and vilely pewed. The font seems Norman, hav- 
ing a square bowl, with some curious, sculptured foli- 
age, upon a square stem and plinth. 

In the churchyard is a cross. The tower has three 
bells.’ 


BEGELLY. 
20 Sept. 1847. 


Has much of the general character of the district. 
The plan is a west tower, nave, and chancel, with a 
north aisle ranging along the eastern portion only, and 
a small transeptal chapel and porch on the south. The 


1 This church was put into good repair early in the incumbency 
of the present Vicar, the Rev. W. D. Phillips, who was instituted in 
1850. Mr. Biddulph, whose wife and two children lie in the north 
chancel-aisle, owned Amroth Castle from 1832-40, and resided in it. 
The Castle, which, although much modernised, retains distinct traces 
of medisval features, had, centuries since, a considerable estate 
attached to it, possessed by the Barrets of Pendine, from whom it 
passed by marriage to a family of distinction named Elliot. 
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tower is tall and rude, tapering, with a clumsy battle- 
ment, and no stringcourse. At the north-east angle is 
a stair-turret. The belfry-windows, of two lights, are 
varying, pointed, and square-headed. On the west side 
is a doorway with plain arch, and label over it. The 
lower part of the tower is rudely vaulted in stone, as 
at Lamphey, opening to the nave by a clumsily formed 
arch. The base, as in the neighbouring Welsh towers, 
bulges out. The chancel-arch is pointed, with mould- 
ings. In the north-east angle is the rood-door, and the 
steps remain. The portion of the north aisle which is 
west of the chancel-arch has a large piece of solid wall 
to the nave, with one very plain, misshapen, pointed 
arch. From the chancel this aisle is divided by two 
low, plain, Pointed arches, with a central, circular pil- 
lar of slender form. The transept opens also by a low, 
plain arch of similar form. The chancel is lower than 
the nave. On the south is a large lancet window. The 
east window is Middle Pointed, of two lights. In the 
north chapel the east window is square-headed. On 
the south side of the nave is a trefoiled lancet. The 
other windows are modern, with sashes. The font has 
a square bowl upon a cylindrical stem. The date of 
this church is doubtful, but probably the main part is 
First Pointed. 
The situation is very pleasing. 











Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS. 


RAMBLES OVER THE DENBIGHSHIRE HILLS. 
No. II. 


S1rx,—The scene of my last letter was in the neighbourhood of a 
bridge called Pont Petrual, about seven miles from Ruthin, on the 
Cerrig y drudion road. In this letter I will relate what I saw and 
heard in the same mountain district, but still further up in the 
mountains. From the well called “ Ffynnon y Fuwch Frech’’, men- 
tioned in my last letter, we went to Cefn Bannog, a small mountain 
farm, and from thence we proceeded to the open mountain, also 
called Cefn Bannog. In this district there were remains of circular 
and other buildings, and these were approached by deep trackways. 
In Carnarvonshire these remains are called “ Cyttiau’r Gwyddelod”’ 
(the huts of the Gwyddelod) ; but here they have a different name, 
for they are called “ Gwaith y Brithwyr” (¢.e., the work of the Brith- 
wyr). This is a rather singular name, and it is worthy of more than 
@ passing remark. 

Y Brithwyr.—-The word brithwr, of which brithwyr is the plural, 
is given in Dr. Owen Pugh’s Dictionary, and the word is there de- 
fined, “a variegated or mottled man. It implies either a man in a 
party-coloured dress, or one whose body is painted,—a Pict.” In 
this way these huts become the work of the Picts, or painted men, 
or men who painted their bodies. Historians have told us that the 
ancient Britons painted their bodies, and Cowper sings : 


“Time was when clothing, sumptuous or for use, 
Save their own painted skins, our sires had none.” 
The Task, lines 8 and 9. 


Onur forefathers must have been hardy men to have outlived such a 
winter as this we are passing through without clothes ; but all this, 
we know, is the poet’s licence and the historian’s fiction. 

I asked my informant, Thomas Jones, Cefn Bannog, who told him 
that these remains were said to have been erected by the Brithwyr, 
and he told me that an old man, John Hughes, Bryn Mawndy (a 
place two miles away), who was in the habit of visiting these parts 
to look after his ponies, had given him the information. He also 
said that Hughes was a well informed man, and knew the history 
of all the places in the neighbourhood ; and further, Hughes said 
that an ancient name for Cefn Bannog was Pyll Brithion, Pyll being 
the plural of pwll, a small pool. This, most likely, was the name of 
the valley, which was bounded on one side by Bannog Ridge, and 
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not the name of the ridge, or Cefn, itself. If so, the name would be 
most appropriate, for the place abounds with small pools of water or 
mountain springs; and these at a distance would glitter in the sun, 
and make that part appear as if dappled with pools. 

From these remains we walked to Bwlch y Forwyn (the Pass of 
the Virgin), which overlooks Waun Bannog. From Bwlch y For- 
wyn an extensive view of wild scenery is obtained. Mountain after 
mountain appears, dimmed by distance, and hollow after hollow, 
darkened by shadows. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Bwlch, rank ferns and sturdy heath flourish ; and the deep note of 
the curlew is heard from the marshy ground below. On the Bwlch 
stands a stone, erected years ago, to direct the traveller on his way. 
As I have a little information about this stone I will speak of it as 

Bulch y Forwyn Pillar-Stone.—The Stone stands right at the top 
of the pass, or bwich. It is about 5 feet high, and about 1} foot 
broad. On one side is the date 1630, and underneath these figures 
are the initials H. R. On the other side, cut into the Stone, is a 
small St. Andrew’s cross. At one time there were a series of these 
stones to be seen along this hill, but they have been removed, and 
utilised. Thomas Jones, Cefn Bannog, removed one of them, and 
it at present forms a gatepost near his house. This stone also has on 
it the date and initials above given; and besides, it has another 
date, 1863, and other initials, J. R. S., cut into it. These modern 
letters and date were engraven on the stone (T. Jones told me) by 
John Roberts, saddler, Pontuchel. I could not ascertain whether this 
stone had on it a small cross, as the side where the cross should be 
was built up against the field wall. 

These pillar-stones were placed on the hill (the wild, trackless 
mountains) to direct the traveller to the Hendre, or, as it is called 
in full, Hendre Glan Alwen, where a bed, supper, and breakfast 
awaited him. The initials, H. R., stood (Jones informed me) for 
Hugh Reynallt, who held the Hendre in 1630 on the condition that 
he should supply all travellers with a bed for the night, and food for 
supper and breakfast. The occupier of the Hendre paid no other 
rent for his farm than that now stated. The farm belonged to the 
Salesbury family. Undoubtedly the farm was, previously to 1630, 
let on like terms. There were many such places in various parts 
of Wales, and such a hospitium would be indeed welcome to a weary 
traveller in winter. Pilgrims and travellers were alike entitled to 
hospitality in these places. At present the Hendre is an ordinary 
farmhouse. 

As the weather continued unpropitious, we returned to Cefn 
Bannog, and we were glad to find ourselves sitting around a good, 
blazing fire. In the house I noticed a settle with the date 1639, and 
the initials E F M M underneath. These initials, the occupants of 
the house told me, stood for Edward Ffoulk and Mary Morris, rela- 
tives of the present owner of the settle; the woman, Mary Morris, 
according to a Welsh custom, retaining after marriage her maiden 
name. 
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I knew that I was in the country of the fairies, and so without 
much circumlocution I introduced the subject. This plan of pro- 
ceeding will not, however, always do, for people are very shy on 
such subjects, and they think that the lowlanders only laugh 
at them for believing that such beings ever existed. It requires 
therefore, some little tact, and a good amount of give and take, 
before this shyness is entirely dissipated ; but when once their over- 
sensitiveness has been overcome, fairies and other like matters are 
fully discussed. So now I will relate what I heard of the fairies at 
Cefn Bannog. 

The Fairies: their Kindness.—Thomas Jones informed me that 
he was personally acquainted with the wife and the children of the 
man who is the subject of the following tale, and he has no doubt 
as to the truth thereof. The hero of the tale was a shoemaker, but 
I forget his name. However, the tale is as follows. 

The shoemaker enjoyed indifferent health, and thinking that pos- 
sibly he might improve in bodily strength if he could get some- 
thing to do beside shoemaking, he went from home to see if he 
could get some other work. He was fortunate enough to get work 
in a tan-yard, at a place called Penybont, not far from the Druid, 
in Corwen parish. The shoemaker’s family lived in a house called 
Tan y Graig, belonging to Clegir-issa farm, and the man walked 
to his work from his home either daily or weekly, I forget which. 
However, he seemed to be getting on in a marvellous way, for he 
had now always plenty of money by him. This money he got, not 
by working in the tan-yard, but he found it on the ground when- 
ever he passed a certain place. The spot where he picked up the 
money was a round plot of green ground, close to a gate on Tan y 
Coed farm, The glitter of the coin on the ground in the first instance 
took his attention, and he ever afterwards found a like bright coin 
on the same spot. The money found was silver (three shilling-pieces), 
and they were all alike. The luck that attended him he kept secret ; 
but after a while he, to get peace from his wife, who was always plagu- 
ing him to know how he got so much money, told her all about the 
find, and how that he believed it was the good fairies that placed 
the coin there for him, Shortly after divulging the secret, the shoe- 
maker died, and no one ever found any more pieces of silver on 
that spot. 

Favries seen,—After this tale had been related, I asked T. Jones 
if any one had ever seen the fairies, and he said “Yes; but that 
they were not now often seen.” Jones said that some children had 
seen them on the hill close by. The day was misty, and the clouds 
capped the hills, and the children saw a large number of diminutive 
folk, dressed in blue, emerging from the clouds, and then rushing 
back into the clouds. Jones, though, had not himself seen them. 

Fairies forming un Acquaintance with Mortals.—I will suppress 
names when relating the following, because there are many descend- 
ants of the lady that flourishes in the tale living, who, perhaps, 
would not like to hear what was told me of their grandmother. I 
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will, therefore, call her Mrs. R. This lady was an active, indus 
trious person, greatly respected by all her acquaintances, and sl.s 
occupied a large farm in the uplands of Denbighshire. The fairies 
knew her well, and were in the habit of addressing her as “ Aunty 
Ann”; and she, when called by the wee, little folk, always went to 
them; and in this way she became personally acquainted with the 
fairies, and knew them individually by name. There was quite a 
friendship between Mrs. R. and the fairies. Sometimes, when Mrs, 
R. was rush-gathering by Bodrual, the fairy dog would come to her, 
just as any other dog would come to welcome its master’s friend. 
It was very evident that the fairy tribe loved Mrs. R., and that she 
loved them. The descendants of Mrs. R. are well-to-do people, and 
they have not heard it hinted that the riches they possess came from 
fairy-land. Most likely they inherit their grandmother’s industry, 
a quality that even fairies admire, and that in this way they have 
accumulated the riches that are in the family. 

Many other tales were told by one or other of the company while 
we sat nestling round the fire; but enough has been related in this 
paper to show how rich these mountain recesses are in folklore of 
by-gone days. In my next paper I will give an account of what I 
heard and saw in another out-of-the-way dingle in Denbighshire. 

E. O. 





CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 


Sir,—Mr. Clark gives no description under the head of Chep- 
stow, but he very frequently refers to it in his general remarks, and 
when speaking of work elsewhere. He, or his printer, apparently 
had trouble with his handwriting, for it is clear some of his remarks 
apply to Clipston in Notts, and not to Chepstow, as stated. I 
allude especially to the hall and kitchen of wood ordered by King 
Henry III (vol. i, p. 164). Whether this applies or not to the 
mural galleries, hanging shutters, and other things (pp. 164, 166, 
and 181), I cannot say. John Carter has large-size drawings of the 
embrasures of the marten tower, and their loops, and does not 
show what is described. My object here is more especially to speak 
of the entrances and their approaches. 

Seeing that Chepstow stood outside the town wall (that is, prac- 
tically in the field), and was, moreover, on the side of the river on 
which attack was to be expected, the defences of the lower or eastern 
end seem slight. There is no lift-bridge, only one gate and a port- 
cullis. Compare this with Goderich. It confirms my opinion that 
this gate was protected by a barbican of the nature of the Walm- 
gate, York, the rudiments of which yet show on the eastern part of 
the south gate tower; and I expect a search for foundations there 
would prove this. Oddly enough, Mr. Clark is represented by the 
author of Domestic Architecture (vol. ii, p. 314) to say that there is a 
complete stone barbican at Chepstow. 

But it seems to me certain that there were inner chambers over 
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the passage, whether that was vaulted or not. These may have 
supplied an additional portcullis or more, and gates towards the 
court; but I do not see how it is possible there could have been an 
oratory over, as stated. 

The entrance at the west or upper end is rendered confusing by 
the modern wood bridge from the gate, across the ravine, to the 
rock further west; and by the destruction of the masonry starting 
south-west, from the south-west bastion-tower, near the limekiln. I 
believe this masonry to be the remains of a wall, possibly joining 
the town wall, or reaching to the cliff opposite ; and that the access 
to the west gate was by a steep road passing under fire of the south- 
west tower and its connecting curtain, to the bridge-platform. An 
enemy who had advanced so far, if attacked in rear by a sortie 
from the sallyport, would have to choose between cold steel and the 
precipice. 

The alterations of the west gate house, partly by decay, partly by 
design, have led to a misconception of it. The gateway was not 
more than about 15 feet high. It had two portcullises; one worked 
from the second floor, one from the first. The wall under the arch 
dividing the two has perished, giving extraordinary height, as at 
Llawhaden ; and the depth is artificially increased by cutting away 
some 6 feet of the wall carrying the trunnion of the bridge. I have 
no doubt whatever that the bottom of the portcullis-groove marks 
the floor-line. The fall from thence to the lowest quoin of the 
eastern arch is only about 1 in 6, while the ascent on the outer side 
must have been as bad as 1 in 4, if not worse. 1 have no doubt 
that the floor of the drawbridge-pit, if cleared, would prove this. 
The only access to Tenby Castle is by a yet steeper road, through a 
gate scarcely 10 feet high. 

Excellently well kept and marvellously interesting as Chepstow 
Castle is, it would be still more interesting if a little more of it could 
be seen. It is so interesting one longs to see more. No one admires 
ivy more than I do; but it is as well to be without good work as to 
allow ivy to overwhelm it. 1 look on those two wych-elms growing 
out of the limestone rock at the head of the Castle ditch as surpris- 
ingly beautiful. Icould not cut them. But I should like to see 
them developed, and a little of the Castle to be seen as well, by cut- 
ting a good many of their neighbours. One gets an erroneous im- 
pression of a castle if it is simply a sylvan scene, however beautiful. 

The south-west tower, a building with basement and two stories, 
distinctly Norman, is, I doubt not, full of interest ; but it is fuller of 
rabbish, on the summit of which an ash-tree grows gracefully. The 
beautiful chamber south of the gate between the third and fourth 
courts, is, I believe, Norman recast ; but both it and the building 
on the north are obscured by ivy. Who does not thirst to see those 
of the Norman arches of the keep, which show on the outside, re- 


opened ? 
J.R C. 
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THE WYNNE OF LEESWOOD FAMILY BIBLE. 


Sir,—During the last few months the writer has had placed in 
his hands by his friend, Egerton G. Bagot Phillimore, Esq., a very 
interesting volume which the possessor thought ought to be brought 
before the notice of the public. 

The book is a handsome folio volume bound in dark blue or black 
calf richly ornamented in gold, with the remains of two silver clasps, 
the boards rather thick, and the edges of the leaves gilt. Unfortu- 
nately the back has disappeared, and been replaced by one which 
neither in character nor richness harmonises with the original, being 
modern and plain, with the exception of the title, “ Y Bibl, 1690.” 
The title-page bears a print of the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, and 
underneath the words, “ Rhydychain, Printiedig yn y Theatr yn y 
flwyddyn mpcxc.” 

The laudable work of printing the Bible in folio, in the Welsh 
tongue, was undertaken through the efforts of William Lord Bishop 
of St. Asaph, as is evident from the following printed receipt which 
is pasted upon the back of the frontispiece of the New Testament : 
“12 Martii, 87. Received then of Mr. George Wynne the samme 
of twelve shillings toward printing the Welsh Bible in folio, accord- 
ing to the Proposals made by the Right Reverend Father in God 
William Lord Bishop of St. Asaph ; and upon the payment of the 
like summe I do, by the order and on the part and behalf of the 
said L’ Bishop, promise, within twelve monethes from the date 
hereof, to deliver to the said George Wynne, his executors or 
assignes, one Welsh Bible of the large paper, ready bound, accord- 
ing to the said proposals, or to repay the said summe of twelve shil- 
lings. F fra. Evans, py*.” 

We must, of course, bear in mind that twelve shillings of that 
day represents a much larger sum at the present time, though, if 
we take into consideration other concomitant circumstances, we 
must allow that even then the work was produced at a very reason- 
able rate. The copy before us, however, is not quite perfect, since 
the last three leaves have been beautifully supplied in manuscript, 
carefully copying the printed letters of the remainder. It is very 
possible that in this way the history of the volume has been broken, 
since the vacant spaces are the parts which the various owners have 
selected for making their notes and entries, and such a space would 
naturally occur very conveniently at the end of the Book of the 
Apocalypse of St. John. 

From what remains, the history of the volume may be told in few 
words. As shown above, it originally belonged to the family of 
Wynne of Leeswood, and probably passing by marriage, with their 
other possessions, into the hands of the Warings, was sold or given 
away. It then came into the possession of the family of Griffith of 
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Rhual or Ty Newydd, and subsequently into that of Mr. Joseph 
Eaton, a builder, of Mold, co. Denbigh, by whom it was conveyed to 
a London dealer, and afterwards given in exchange for a Spanish 
Bible, of greater intrinsic value, to E.G. B. Phillimore, Esq., a dili- 
gent collector of Welsh MSS. and old books. 

Passing on now to family notices and inscriptions in the book, we 
first notice, on the interior of the cover, a book-plate engraved with 
the coat of arms, and, beneath, the words, “‘ George Wynne, of Lees- 
wood, Esq.” The crest is a dolphin naiant, on a wreath, beneath 
which is an esquire’s helmet; the mantling, of rich scrollwork, en- 
compassing the helmet and shield, upon the latter of which appear 
the arms, argent, a chevron or between three dolphins naiant proper. 
Burke, under the head of Wynne of Leeswood, Bart., gives the 
arms as azure, a chevron between three dolphins hauriant, argent, 
Crest, a dolphin hauriant, argent. Extinct temp. George III. It is 
curious that the portion of the book-plate whereon the heraldic 
insignia appear is engraved with horizontal lines, the usual way of 
expressing azure in printing. It would be interesting to determine 
whether the coat, as depicted upon the book-plate, was an inten- 
tional difference for the family of Wynne of Leeswood, or whether 
the difference arose simply through the ignorance of the engraver ; 
an instance of which occurs in another book-plate in the possession 
of the author, where the arms of Kyffin of Maenan are given quar- 
tered with, argent, a chevron gules between three pheons sable; the 
two upper pointing to each other, the lower pointing upwards, 
There can be no doubt but that this is a perversion of the engraver, 
the arms being evidently intended for those of Goronwy, lord of 
Henfachau, son of Cadwgan y Saethydd (the Archer) of Mochnant, 
who bore, argent, a chevron gules inter three pheons pointing to the 
fess, point sable. The mother of Goronwy was Angharad Fechan, 
daughter and coheir of Gruffudd ab Meilir Eyton of Eyton; and he 
himself married Efa, daughter and heir of David ab Howel Vychan 
ab Howel ab Ieuaf, lord of Arwystli, by whom he had an only 
daughter and heir, Efa, wife of Cuhelyn ab Rhun ab Einion Evell; 
and so this quartering passes to her descendants and representa- 
tives, the Vaughans, Earls of Carbery, now represented by Vaughan 
of Humphreston and Watkyns of Pennoyre; Kyffins of Maenan, 
Glascoed, and Oswestry; Tanats of Abertanad, Blodwell, etc. It 
seems by no means improbable that the family of Heylin have had 
their arms transformed by a similar process from three boars’ heads 
with necks into three horses’ heads erased ; the former being those 
of Heylin ab Trahaiarn ab Iddon ab Rhys Sais, the latter those of 
Brochwell Yscithrog. 

The manuscript entries are as follow : 

On the fly-leaf preceding the title-page, in a formal hand, “ June 
v, mdecxxviii. This Book was given by Eleanor Wynne, Widdow 
and relict of George Wynne, Esq., Late of Leeswood, deceased, as 
an Heirloom to that Family for ever.” 

On the title-page, in different places, “1715. George Wynne and 
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Eleanor Wynne, John Wynne, J. G.” The title-page has been 
mended, and the date restored in manuscript. 

On the first page of the Book of Genesis, “ John Wynne de Lees- 
— in old writing; and on the same page as chapter v, “‘ George 

ne.” 

on liii Isaiah, verse 12, is the following note, apparently by one 
of the family of Griffith, “‘ Nur Efe a wel Had Parai a estyn ei dy- 
diau, a buriad gras ol Iehofah, a lwyda yn ei law O lafur ei enaid y 
gwel ffrwyth ac a fodlonur Rhodaf lawer ido yn alian ar cedyrn a 
rana Efe yn Ysbail, Louth, J. G.” 

At the end of the Book of the Prophet Malachi: “Anna filia 
Johannis Wynne de Leeswood in Comitatu fflint Armigeris [sic] 
Babtisata fuit secundo die Julii Anno dom’ millessimo Sexcentessimo 
Nonagessimo Octavo, etc. A. on friday betwene nine & tenne in the 
morning. 

‘*‘Georgius filius predicti Johannis de Leesewood p’dict’ in Com’ 
predicto Babtisatus fuit sexto die Junii An’oque dom’ 1700. G. 
wen’day betweene eight and nine in the morning. 

“ Johannes filius p’d’ Joh’is Wynne de Leeswood in Comitatu 
p’dicto Babtisatus fuit decimo die Martii Annoque dom’ 1702, ete. 
J. on Tuesday betwene 9 and 10 in the morning eic. 

‘Thomas Llewelyn scripsi.” 

At the end of the Book of Susanna is written, in a large hand, 
* John Wynne.” 

Of the family of Griffith we have the following memorials. Ona 
sheet of black-edged paper pasted upon the fly-leaf facing the title- 
page: “The Rhual Tablet, Mold Church. Sacred to the memory of 
Thomas Griffith, Esq., of Rhual, who died June 15th, 1811. Also 
of Henrietta Mariah Griffith, wife of the above, who died June 18th, 
1813. And also of Edwin Griffith, their youngest son, Major in the 
15th Regiment of Light Dragoons, who on a day so fatal to the 
family, June 18th, 1815, at the ever memorable and sanguinary battle 
of Waterloo, fell, being struck by a cannon-ball in the breast, and 
instantly expired, while gallantly leading his regiment which he 
commanded to the charge of a body of French. Peace to Good and 
Brave.” 

Printed upon a sheet of black-edged paper, “In remembranve of 
Elizabeth Griffiths, Widow of the late George Griffiths, Ty Newydd, 
near Mold, who died May 24th, 1872, aged 48 years, and was this 
day interred in the family vault at Hope.” 

On a fly-leaf at the beginning of the book is pasted a letter from 
Josh. Eaton, builder, and dated Mold, 9 Oct. 1878, giving a descrip- 
tion of the book, and stating that it belonged to Sir George Wynne, 
High Sheriff of the county of Flint in 1723, the very dry summer. 

“ The traditional history of Sir George Wynne is a sad instance of 
the changeability of this world. At one time he was considered one 
of the richest gentlemen in Wales, having been very lucky, as they 
say, in lead mines from a certain piece of land in Halkin Mountain. 
The spot is called to this day “ Erw Sir George”, or Sir George’s 
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Acre. There is now a house in Mold where he lived for some time, 
and a certain room is shown us where he used to keep his vast 
amount of gold, the floor of which is very much bent, caused by the 
weight of gold it contained. He made those splendid gates in front 
of Leeswood ; gates, they say, that cannot be surpassed in any part 
of the kingdom. But he died in prison, at the King’s Bench, and his 
only surviving daughter, out of a very numerous issue, was wife ol 
Richard Hill Waring, Esq., of Salop. She died without issue, so 
‘the family are extinct.” 

It remains for us to make a few remarks upon the family of Wynne 
of Leeswood. It is palpable that the volume before us was not ori- 
ginally the property of Sir George Wynne, who was created a Baro- 
net, 9 August 1731, but of his grandfather, George Wynne, who died 
an esquire, and whose wife, Eleanor, survived him, and left it as an 
heirloom in the family. The Wynnes, like many other Welsh 
families, seem to have been people of ancient lineage, but small 
estate, until the time of John Wynne, the son of the subscriber to 
the Bible, and whose name of John Wynne appears written in seve- 
ral places in it. This was the John Wynne who discovered the 
valuable lead mine upon his property, which made his descendants 
so much more wealthy than his ancestors that, as is often the case, 
it has been customary to regard him as founder of the family. This 
is too often the case, and arises to some extent, perhaps, from the 
ideas of primogeniture so common in England, which virtually 
makes only one member of a family in each generation, so that the 
younger, or at least the less wealthy members, are soon forgotten ; 
and if one of them acquires a large fortune, there is a general ex- 
clamation against his claiming to be of the same family as the per- 
son to whom the chief portion of the property has descended ; espe- 
cially if the latter, either by some trick of policy, carrying some 
popular measure, or other means, has been rewarded by the dignity 
of a modern peerage; or, as it is commonly but erroneously called, 
become ennobled. 

For the ancestry of the Wynnes of Leeswood we must ascend to 
Tewdwr Mawr, as follows: 


Tewdwr Mawr, Prince of South Wales 


ithys ab Tewdwr Mawr, 1093 
=-Gwladys, dr. of Rhiwallon ab Cynfyn 


Gruffudd 
=-Gwenllian, dr. of Gruffudd ab Cynan of North Wales 


| 
Rhys, ob. 1197 
=-Gwenllian, dr. of Madoc ap Meredith of Powys 


hys Grug 
| 

Rhys Mechell, 0b, 1244 
hys Vychan 


=-Gwladys, dr. of Gruffudd ab Llewelyn 
a 
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a | | 

Rhys Gloff of Wendod Gruffudd 
=p... dr. and heir of Gruffudd of Cymytmaen | 

in Lleyn Gwyn 


| 
Madoc i 
icholas 


| 
Trahaiarn Goch, of Lleyn, bore azure, a chev- 
ron inter three dolphins hauriant argt. thel Wynne 


Ithel Dalfrith ohn Wynne 
Llewelyn John Wynne 
Gruffudd Peter Wynne 

inion eter Wynne 


2 ae built Plas Ithel Wynne of Coed y Llai| John Wynne 


| 
George Wynne of Leeswood, dead ante June 5, 1728, subscriber to the 
Welsh Bible 











=-Eleanor, who survived him 


John Wynne, who greatly enriched the family by the discovery of a rich 
7 mine 


Sir Serene Wynne of John Wynne, heir in remainder, Anne Wynne, 
Leeswood, bapt. bapt. 7 March 1702; succeeded bapt. 2 July 

6 June 1700; created his brother as heir male, and 1698 

a Baronet, 9 Aug. 1731 ob. 1764 


] dr. of Mr. Lloyd 





of Heligen or Halkin, 
ob, 25 April1743 Sir John Wynne, Bart., in 1771 





| | | | 
George, 0b. s.p., Esther, s.p. Marys.p. Margaret, heir, second wife 
viv. pat. =Richard Hill Waring, ob. 
8. p., 1789 


Richard Hill Waring devised his estates to his cousin, of whom 
more may be seen in the article upon Oswestry lately published in 
the Archeologia Cambrensis. He inherited the name of Hill from 
his mother, Margaret, eldest daughter and coheir of Robert Hill of 
Attingham, co. Salop. The other coheirs of Robert Hill were,— 
Anne, wife of Leighton Owen Griffith of Dinthill; Margaret, wife 
of Thomas Kynaston of Maesbury; Elizabeth, wife of Francis 
Chambre of Petton; Sarah, wife of John Harries of Cruckton; and 
Rebecca, wife of Samuel Adderton of Preston. 

Henry F. J. Vauenan. 

Humphreston Hall, Salop. 

5 Oct. 1885. 














CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual Meeting will take place on August the 23rd and follow- 
ing days, at Swansea, under the Presidency of Mr. Joun Ta.sor 


Dittwyn LLEWELYN. 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS FOR 1885. 


RECEIPTS, 


To amount received from 
the late Treasurer, the 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell . 

Pickering and Co., for 
Journals sold 

Arrears of subscriptions 

Subscriptions for 1885 

Surplus, Newport Local 
Fund ‘ . 28 12 

Lord Tredegar’s cheque 10 0 

Overpaid “ 0 1 


£478 14 0 


56 9 
6 15 


151 1 
. 225 15 


Balance in Treasurer’s 
hands £234 9 5 


Examined and found correct, 





PAYMENTS. 


Rev. Canon Thomas for 
Editors 
Ditto, disbursements fo 
Ditto, account of Index 10 
W. G. Smith, wood en- 
gravings . 27 
Ditto, attendance at New- 
port . 5 
Messrs. Whiting and Co., me 
printing Journal 
Cattell and Co., zinco- 
graphs 6 1 
D. Dallas, Dallastype and 
printing . 3 2 
A. Baker, wood- -engraving 20 
J. Russell Smith, wood- 
blocks purchased << er 
Blades and East, circu- 
lars (autograph) 
Edw. Laws, Secretary’s 
disbursements 
Treasurer’s ditto 
To balance 


134 17 


217 


7 0 
- Olt 
. 234 9 


£478 14 0 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
5 


James Davies, Auditor. 
D. R. Tuomas, Chairman of Committee, 


Feb. 20, 1886. 











